





HOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 


ACT III. 


ScENE I.—Goncatves alone, in an apartment of a Palace at 
Coimbra. 


GONGALVES. 
So, I am balk’d! the vixen is mock-chaste; 
And I too stale for such a brood of charms. 
‘* A dastardly old man!” tho’ not so old 
But that desire had conn’d this piece of sin, 
And honour’d it too much to wish it mine. 
When she hurl’d scorn upon me—not till then, 
(How old soe’er this scoffer may presume) 
The strength of my impulsion pass’d away 
Into my pride; that bears no smack of age, 
As she shall feel, and tremble. Ere the King 
Shall learn I'd serve my lusts, (the sorry dolt 
To threat the King should learn) the worm must share 
The beauty she denies me! better I 
Had rioted on that proud flesh than he, 
A banqueter who fouls, and yields ne joy ; 
But she hath dar’d; and, aping chastity, 
Meets her reward! A broken gentleman,— 
A gambler, when in luck, a tool, when not, 
One I have us’d already, —will be here, 
And, if he stead me, he shall have his price. 


[GIRALDO enters. | 


GIRALDO. 
The great Gongalves 
GONGALVES. 
| You shall call me great, 
When [ have prov’d my greatness to lift up 
Your abject fortunes. 
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GIRALDO, 
They are past redress. 


GONCALVES. 
But such as wealth can miracle. 
GIRALDO. 
I know 
No miracle. 
GONGALVES. 


I do—to make you whole! 
No niggard bounty, and no part-repair, | 
But favour, and first fortune—Wer’t too much ? 


GIRALDO. 
Gongalves’ aim is lofty! 
GONCALVES. 
Is’t not wise ? 
You'd reap as you shall sow? 


GIRALDO. 
A seed of change? 
Promotion for my patron !—who is plac’d 
So high already, if he rise one step, 
He'll jolt a bauble from a neighbour’s brow, 
And—catch it on his own. 


GONCALVES. : 

Oh, fie, Sir, fie! 
You have some license with me, but not this 
To misinterpret me a traitor, no! 


GIRALDO. 
Not yet! : 
GONCALVES. 
Not yet? 
GIRALDO. 
I guess’d it had been now. 


GONGALVES. 
Wherefore ? 
GIRALDO. 
You promis’d méracles :—thought I, 
The miracles I reap I first must sow. 


GONCALVES. 
Discard such wicked thoughts, or keep away, 
I would not tempt your loyalty, believe me, 
To war with what is sacred. 





[ Stgneficantly. 
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GIRALDO. 
While it suits ! 


GONCALVES. 
No,—but there is a sinner in our way, 
An Incubus upon our country’s weal; 
One to breed Castros, and put up on high 
The spawn of proud Castile. 


GIRALDO. 
A woman! 


GONCALVES. 
Ay, 
An alien, and our future Sovereign’s bane. 
GIRALDO. 
[ have slain men, and taken off my foes, 
I cannot slay a woman. 


GONCALVES. 
Bah, a jade! 
GIRALDO. 
A woman, still, and not my foe ;—Not I! 


GONCALVES. 
Who perilleth the state is foe of all; 
The weakest, strongest, if its weakness prove 
Its very strength; as, witness your dislike 
To crush this she-destroyer, tho’ her course 
Tends, with infallible, and speedy aim, 
To cast your country at the feet of Spain, 
And bind us slaves to foreigners and Castros. 
You have a touch of patriotism left, 
Now, will you serve your country ? 


GIRALDO. 
I would serve, 


Myself. 


GONCALVES. 
So be it! 


GIRALDO. 
But.1 cannot smite 
A woman,—and no foe. 


GONCALVES. 
A woman, thou! 
Is there no music in the long lost sound, 
The blissful dice, to win thee into man! 
Thou may’st be shaking fortunes in thy lap, 
So thou wilt serve thy country. 


[ Aside. 
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GIRALDO. 
Thee! 


GONGALVES. 






Thyself ! 
One more who needs it direly. 
GIRALDO. 
Saints attest! 


GONCALVES. 
"Tis but an earnest. __. Gives a Purse of Gold.| 
We have glean’d, Giraldo, 
She hath a whim to pace the Convent walks, 
When Pedro is from home, and nightly watch 
Some star, the Moon itself for aught I care, 
The simpleton believes he watches too:— 
It is a sort of mirror I suppose, 
Hung up in space for her peculiar use, 
And burnish’d to reflect her Pedro’s eyes ; 
That is, when shining out as now it shines. 
I wonder what she signals when ’tis veil’d? 
GIRALDO. 


And, yet, I recollect—but I am lost, 
My young days soon were over. 


GONCALVES. 
For thy old, 

















Come, store thy best provision. 


GIRALDO. 
Not yet, old, 
[never would grow old. 
GONGALVES. 
Why so? 
GIRALDO. 
Because 
My conscience which plays harpy with me, now, 
When left to solitude, or scant of cheer, 
Would then I fear, in very cheer’s despite, 
Devour me wholly. 











GONCALVES. 
Wine would lift thee up, 
For thou art down, and here is some, the like 
You shall not drink the land through, but with me. 
"Tis my own med’cine—and, when [ am chill, 
It warms me to the core. [ Drinks. 


GIRALDO, [drinking in turn] 
"Tis sound, "tis good ! 
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GONCALVES. 
Surely your cellars full might seal your peace 
With conscience and old age, whene’er the two 
Meet in your state of man—meanwhile, for years, 
Merry long years, the rattling dice are yours 
To throw, and if you’re tutor’d, ne’er to lose. 
You need the stakes to start with—Is the wine 
Worthy Goncalves ? 


GIRALDO. 


Let me be assur’d! [ Drinks again. 


I have been held best taster of my time. 


GONCALVES. 
Largely to deal, the stakes must needs be large : 
They shall be so—and you shall play—and grow! 


GIRALDO. 

Another hand might do it. 
GONCALVES. 
ush! Not one 

Would I confide our secret with; and if 
We trust another hand, that other hand 
Would sweep the stakes. 

GIRALDO. 

It must not be; no, no! [to himself. 

This wine is cordial-strong. [drinks again] You said, the minx 
Is perilous! 


GONGALVES. 


To peace, and to the throne. [ Pausing. 


Disguise your writing, as you’ve done before— 


[Pointing to table. Giraldo writes as he dictates. 


That service was requited—trace some lines, 
How, for revenge, the writer sought her blood, 
Who had disgrac’d her family: few words 

Are ever best—well scribbled !—sign them, C. 
Done in a trembling character, as though 

The rage of vengeance shook the writer’s frame ! 
When found beside her body, they will point 
To Castros and her kin, whom God confound, 
As perpetrators of the deed.— 


GIRALDO. 
Enough! 
The reptile’s pois’nous? and the state alarm’d ? 
And I— 
GONGALVES 


The sworn deliv’rer. [ inderrupting. 
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GIRALDO. 
You will shield ? 


GONCALVES. 
Ay, and enrich, 
GIRALDO. 
Our secret’s safe? [ going. 


GONCALVES. 

Till doom. 
Scale the fields’ wall—the moon is frosty bright— 
Just where the Cypress darken, crouch, and watch. 


(As he follows Giraldo out. | 


Scene II.—Ienez, alone, pacing the Garden of the Convent. 


IGNEZ. 
Spirit of calmness that, with halcyon wing, 
Brood’st o’er the moonlit verdure, reach my heart ; 
Expand its feelings, and refine its powers, 
And wrap it in serenity and peace. 
Persuade me that the present, tho’ depriv’d 
Of my poor life’s sole staff, still, still, is bless’d 
In that great homage to fidelity 
His very absence tenders—Yes, I’m lov’d! 
Povinate me that the past, with toils beset, 
Augurs a happy future; by some fine, 
Pervasive instinct, place me on the spot, 
Where, now, beneath the stars-sown vault on high, 
O’ercanopied like me, or kindly hous’d, 
My husband dwells on those he leaves behind. [Looking around. 
Have I grown nervous since this new desi 
Which drives my Pedro from me, till his Sire 
Dismiss his bootless strangers? Never, yet, 
These moon-illumin’d walks have shown less sweet 
Than quiet safety dress’d them, as they stretch 
In silvery-bright enchantment. Is it fear, 
Sprung of emotions indignation: fans, 
That creeps and thrills me thro’? 
[GIRALDO creeps forward beneath the trees, and listens intently. 
O-foolish King! 
And thou foul Pander to thine own low lusts, 
Therein a traitor to thy master, thou 
Cold-hearted lump:of cunning, who would’st. have 
Lost Ignez torn from Pedro to become 
The castaway of such a wretch as thou— 
Gongalves, and thy Sov’reign, ye are foil’d! 
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I am my Pedro’s wife, his lawful mate, 
And sit high Queen of Portugal when ye 
Are dust—may, then, your spirits find repose! 
Ye use us ill, but I will not complain, 
The King’s my kin—Gongalves most my dread. 
[Looking about as if with an instinct of fear. 

Heard I a stir 2—the quiv’ring of the leaves ? 
Some hatching bird? some rabbit o’er the paths? 
Something oft heard at other times? then, why 
Thus restless and susceptible? why—why ? 
My babes are warm anest; the mother-bird 
Shall hie within, and pore upon their sleep, 
And bless, and pray for them, and trebly guard. 
Zenette is fond and faithful, Pll within. 

[ Giraldo comes from his concealment, pallid, and in excitement. 


GIRALDO. 
"Tis well I listen’d ere I struck a blow, 
For blow of mine were certain. I have gain’d 
A secret, that shall work a mine of wealth, 
To which Goncalves’ bounty were a jest. 
He hath a huckster’s soul—a man of shreds! 
As sour and sordid as—no more of him. 
She looks a Queen; and, as the moonlight play’d 
In streams around her form, she seem’d enshrin’d, 
Above her and about her, as she mov’d, 
In radiance of a Halo not of earth. 
This, and an old remembrance, she reviv’d, 
Of one I see, at times, in childhood’s glass, 
(Oh, that the past could once again be mine!) 
Enchain’d both will and hand, and sav’d my soul 
The stain of regal blood—while I have won 
The Heir-Apparent’s secret, which I’ll-use, 
To place me up, and pull Gongalves down. 
What do I here, amidst a scene like this, 
Looking the Satan I was lur’d to act ? 
I will begone. “Iwas hard to scale the walls, 
Grant it be less perplexing to descend. 
Who’s there ? [As terrified. 
A shadow, from the Convent’s lights, 

That flash’d along the sward? Yon clump shows strange. 
I shall grow haunted, tho’ the crime’s not wrought. 
Courage, Giraldo, and sure footing—so! 
I'm freighted with a treasure—what gives way ? 

[As he climbs over the top of the wall, he suddenly 
shrieks, and falls headlong out of sight. 
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|The Superior of the Convent and a Nun enter from the 
other side of the garden. | 


NUN. 
St. Diniz! "twas a cry ? 


SUPERIOR. 
The Portal’s clos’d; 
And lights, from yonder Oriol, glancing down, 
Betray the lady Ignez at her prayers. t 
We shall not be forgotten. 





NUN. 
Tho’ her lord 


Claim her first intercession. 


SUPERIOR. 
: And her last; 
Her babes, and friends, well wrestled for, between. 


NUN. 
The cry was not renew’d? at first, I fear’d 
"T'was her’s, but she is hous’d: perchance, we’re niock’d ? 


SUPERIOR. 
I heard it faintly ; from amidst the yews, 
The sound broke, indistinctly, on my ear. 


NUN. 
Then, *twas some fox, amid the feather’d tribes ; 
Or owl which hooted hoarsely ; or, beyond, 
Over the walls, amid the open ways, 
Some noise that nought concerns us. 
SUPERIOR. 
List, again— 
I heard it only once—and I begin 
To count it some night-echo. 
NUN. 
Nothing more ! 
She hath passed in. 
' SUPERIOR. 
We'll seek her, and be sure. 
| [ Scene closes. 


ScenE III.—The closet of Gongalves. Goncalves enters 
soliloquizing. 


GONCALVES. 
Balk'd in my love, and foil’d in my revenge! 
My bravo crippled, to fall worse, and wish 
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His bosom clean, and summon some strange priest, 
Whom J know not, but who will, then, know me / 
His fellow, on the watch when he pitch'd down, 
Who brought me this account, will soon be back 
To tend his pains, and keep intruders thence. 

My bargain with Giraldo was, that he 

Should venture by himself; it seems the sneak 
(Thro’ want of fitting courage I divine) 

From first betray’d his purpose to this rogue 

Who, sent t’ apprise me of the hap, at once 
Suspects me for the cause! Tis dang’rous ground— 
I’ve paid him handsomely to bar the doors, 

And tend the wounded man; nor stir abroad, 

But keep his post and earn a larger meed. 

Rare luck hath laid Giraldo on his bed, 

Sole-aided by this comrade, ere his case 

Had rous’d the Convent, or alarm’d the Streets. 

I must have eye on them, and should he crave 

A leech in matters pious, then, why, then, 

He shall do shrift to me—it would not rank 

My first disguise—(enough !)—this class of tool 

I dare not try again; for aught appears, 

The Convent may be warn’d, and on th’ alert. 
Now, for a bolder flight to clutch my prey; 
Statecraft shall aid me, and the King shall fear 
The Harlot’s fatal; and the Prince abus’d; 

A snake of Spain becoil’d around the throne ; 

And his own precious life, his grandson’s, too, 
Fernando, dead Constanga’s only child ; 

At mercy of its fangs—God help her scorn! 

She might have purchas’d peace, and found my “ age” 
More comfortable far than that rash love 

I will defy to shield her—they’ll be here, 

My colleagues whom I sway ; for I have means, 
And they are weak, and vicious; and the King 
Penurious; so, by. bounties well bestow’d, 

I am three-voic’d in council—rule the King— 
And—the old dullard sees it not—repay, 

Out of Ais purse, the price that builds my power. 
So much for penury which lacketh wit, 

To save one piece, it dissipates a score. 

I can be close, none closer, where the soil 

Is barren; but, where fertile, he’s insane 


Who doth grudge seed—-tho’ gold—that brings increase. 


Pacheco, I must wheedle: Coelho 
Is ready form’d by nature, not to lead, 
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But to rush on wherever he is led. 
‘Tis to be King, without his risks and cares, 
To pull the strings your puppet must obey : 
Now, it shall smite this Ignez, who hath struck, 
@ Thro’ its heart’s core, the plum'd Gongalves’ pride. 
‘The dastardly old man!” young, young enough 
To feel her beauty’s spell, and, now, destroy. 
CoELHo and PacueEco enter. | 
I have been waiting. [ Somewhat roughly. 


COELHO. 
We are out of breath, 
Behold! 


GONCALVES. 
Ye should be—I am full of that 

Which chafes to be imparted—we must join, 
To work without a flaw—Pacheco sees, 
And Coelho, how deeply France resents 
This terrible rebuff; we, we were wrong 
To humour, to that head, our master’s whim, 
And treat with France, ere Pedro was secur’d. 
Upon the King’s entreaty, since we met, 
The ambassage, reluctantly, complied 
To wait upon the frontier /—Mark, not they 
Within our festive city—till the King 
Hath commun’d with his heir: so far, they yield. 
They will not dally long, and we must act / 
At the King’s instance, I have seen 


COELHO. 
The Prince ? [ Interrupting. 


GONGALVES. 
The Prince, in her who fascinates the Prince, 
But not the Prince in person—tho’ he stole 
From Court to home, he stole away again, 
And none will hint us whither :—we must act. 


pi Cie COELHO. © 
What said his mistress ? 


GONCALYES.. . 
; Had she been his wife, 
AY, or his Queen, she could not have assum’d 
ore haughtiness; I would ye'had been there. 
The King, myself, and‘ye, were all contemn’d! 
I urg'd, as from the councilfrom the throne— 
For peace—the people—every thing was’spurn’d. ' 
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PACHECO, 


What were your offers ? 
GONCGALVES. 
Honours, wealth, repose, 
Rights for her children in her native land, 
Our King’s, our Nation’s gratitude, if she 
Would fly from Pedro, and return to Spain. 
What is’t you fear ? ar 
COELHO. 
The insult dealt to France. 
GONGALVES. 
Give me your heed—I fear not France, but Spain ! 
The King is strick’n in years, and should his heir, 
Some day of weakness, and—be warn’d !—each hour 
Is likelier than the last to bring that day, 
Should he betroth his mistress, where were ye—- 
Dom Pedro on the throne—this Ignez, Queen— 
Castile in favour—and the Castros’ swarms 
Nurs’d in the sun ? 


COELHO. 
We, we who curb’d the heir, 
And spurn’d the Castros ? 
GONCALVES. 
Say, Pacheco, say ? 


PACHECO, 
In exile, or in chains. 


GONCALVES. 
If not, deep down 
Where some should be unless we'd fill their graves. 


PACHECO. 

The danger is not pressing. 

GONCALVES. 

With your leave, 
All harm that may be presseth in such sort, 
A wise man puts it in the catalogue 
Of things that may not be; then, sleeps secure, 
Nor starts from ill repose to find, it is! 
That shock he leaves to fools. 


COELHO. , 
Pacheco, hear! 
We must make time our certain, safe ally, 
Or time will trip our heels. 
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PACHECO. 
What would ye? 


GONCALVES. 
These ; 

Safety, and place, and power intangible, 
All that we are, and more, as we shall grow, 
Thro’ our own guidance and address, most great. 
Surely the snug Triumvirate we are, 
Who hold the kindling present in our grasp, 
Therein may shape the future ? 


COELHO. 
It is ours! 
GONGALVES, 
So we lack not decision, and the tact 
To bid decision thrive. 


COELHO. 
In acts, not words. [Zo Pacheco. 
PACHECO. 


I hate the Castros, and than they should rise 
To put their proud feet on my prostrate neck, 
I'd rather— 
GONGALVES. 
What ? 


PACHECO. 
I know.not what. 


GONGCALVES. 
Pll guess— 
Strike at the cause which gives the Castros power. 
| PACHECO, 
The King? [with alarm. 
GONCALVEs. 
Small need—for I and ye are King, 
The moving power thro’ which a weak man’s strong 
To act, and seem supreme. 


PACHECO. 
You would not slay 
His heir ? 
GONCALVES. 
Tho’ he were, solely, in thy path 
Betwixt thee and a Princedom ? 


-PACHECO. 
He is not. 
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GONGCALVES. 
Were he? 
COELHO. 
I'd slay my Sire. 
GONCALVES. 
You, you are not 
Pacheco. 


PACHECO, 
And no Princedom’s at our beck 
To have by evil doing. 
COELHO. 
Evil thought, 
To brand it evil doing ! 
GONCALVES. 
I’m a man 
To give and take best reasons why we act; 
And honor our Pacheco he is slow 
To vote, before he ponder on the cost. 


PACHECO, 
But, why the heir? 
COELHO. 
Why not? 


GONGCALVES. 
Good parricide, 

My scope is not Dom Pedro, but the cause 
Which turns Dom Pedro alien—Cunning men 
Limit their physic to the needs they cure. 
Dom Pedro’s time may come, if ye and I, 
Whene’er he ripen to his sire’s command, 
‘Find him intractable ; Pacheco, then, 
Would have a cause, and I— 


COELHO. 


We surely shall. 


GONGALVES. 
More surely so, this Ignez by his side, 


And her whole brood of Castros, young and old; 


Those of her womb staimp’d legal, to become 
A nest of scorpions, with the mother-vice 
To love Castile, and carve her Spaniard’s sway. 


COELHO. 
Ignez is doom’d ? 
GONCALVES. 
Pacheco’s voice is mute. 
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PACHECO, 
My vote attends the King’s. 


GONCALYES. . 
We, we are King. 
I prov’d before, wilt have me prove anew ? 
PACHECO. 
Are ye convince’d? 
COELHO. 


There never will be peace 
While Ignez is alive. 
GONGALVES. 
Our frontier-guests, 
Whose half concession stands, as ’twere, at pause 
Betwixt or peace or war, if Ignez live, 
Will have a cause of strife. which we shall rue. 


PACHECO. 
We'll to the King. 
GONCALVES. 
United and resolv'd ? 


COELHO. 
Or, not at all! 
PACHECO. 
Ye lead me. 


GONGALVES. 
Be thou led. | 


[They go forth—the scene eloses. 


Scenx 1V.—Ienez enters from her Bed Chamber to its Anteroom. 


IGNEZ. 
They sleep, and angels guard them. Poor Zenette 
[Looking back. 

Struggled to keep me company. ’Tis best 
She fail’d, and slumbers. r would be alone. 
If I but knew my Pedro slept, and where, 
I might sleep too; but doubting keeps my eves 
Proof against present rest, and yonder Moon, 
The which the garden's chill mysterious air’ — 
Drove me from commune with in open night, 
Companions me the best, and! feeds my thoughts 
To hope my Pedro watches it like me. " tf . 

Gazing through Casément on it. 
Now, if he do, he calls upon = alae q - 
As I on-his, and, in the conscious air, 
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Pedro and Ignez meet; each utter’d voice 
Sent up, as incense, toward yon shining orb, 
To mingle aspirations, and shed down 
Blessings reciprocal. Oh, Pedro, Life ! 
Heaven multiply its bounties on thy head, 
Restore thee soon to Ignez, and thy home, 
And these, our tender plants, that crave thy care. 
{ Pauses, again gazing through Casement. 
They stir! Perchance, Zenetta may awake, 
She doz’d against her will; I'll peep and learn. 
[ Looking into room. 
All’s still again. Again, I’m free to muse, 
And walk with Contemplation, as I’m fain. 
It soothes my restlessness, and well provides, 
In solitude, the company I crave. 
There are two sorts of love; and both are mine, 
At once—O bliss beyond the common grasp! 
One, the mysterious instinct that attracts, 
Often at sight, two sympathetic souls, 
And makes them only precious each to each, 
And, as ’twere dead, to all the world beside. 
A worship of the spirit, rather than 
The flesh in which ’tis shrin’d—a reverence 
Angels may feel for angels, as they do, 
And taste of happiness and extacy. 
The other is Affection ; born of proof; 
Possession ; interchange of kindliest deeds ; 
Caressings, tendernesses, mingled tears ; 
Self-sacrifices for one’s other self; 
Anxiety to cherish ; dread to lose! 
My love for Pedro was my first love—His 
For me so like it, I would pledge my peace, 
Tho’ he were wed—he never lov’d before ; 
Never—no tarnish’d passion, second hand, 
Could wrap its object as my love wraps me 
In one clear atmosphere of perfect bliss. 
Perfect, when he is with us! when away 
Prov’d by its sole sad contrast, as ’tis now, 
So perfect, it is all our heart desires, 
[ Zenetta enters from the chamber.] 


ZENETTA. 
O dearest lady, I conceiv’d you lost, 
And all my little charges. 
IGNEZ. | 
Fast asleep! ~~ [ Pointing. 
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ZENETTA. 
Thank Mercy! but I dreamt you all were lost, 
And I was weeping sorely. 

IGNEZ. 

Would you weep 
If Ignez and her babes — 
ZENETTA. 
The thought’s enough! 

Oh, gentle mistress, can you doubt, Zenette 
Would never cease to weep if it were true ? [ Weeps. 

IGNEZ. 
Courage, my comforter! for it is sweet 
To feel your mistress is belov’d—most sweet. 










































[ Much affected. 
My Pedro loves me—we are man and wife— 
His love were all sufficient, though the world 
Hated me wholly—that it does not, comes 
Not as my life’s necessity, but so 
As to be very grateful to my heart, 
Which, my Zenette, was form’d for loving thoughts, 
And holds you dearly to it—To your couch ; 
You will not dream again; and dreams are air ! 
I wiil rejoin you shortly. 





ZENETTA. 
Stay, within! 
I dare not by myself; and it is time 
Yourself should take repose, or, vigils-spent, 
You will fall ill—come, see the babes asleep, 
And nestle to them. 








IGNEZ. 
For an empty dream ! 
ZENETTA. 
Empty, I trust—but Pedro, he will scold 
Your poor Zenette, unless she rais’d her voice, 
And urg’d you to partake your needful balm. 


IGNEZ, 
Well, be it so—I see your silly fears 
Will rob you of your sleep, unless I'm near. 
Farewell, bright orb and centre-point whereto 
Our eyes, in simultaneous sweet appeal, - 
Look up, convergent, and with fancy’s aid, 
Pinion’d by love, can see, and can be seen, 
Each by the other; may my Pedro’s lips 
Now, as I speak it, bid thee, too, farewell ! 
Farewell, until to-morrow night, farewell ! [They go in. 
END OF ACT III. ) 











Che Dutellectual Drama. 


A WORD WITH DR. JOHNSON. 


It might appear an act of supererogation to bring, in the 
present day, an individual tribute of admiration to the world’s 
acclaim in homage of the writings of Shakspeare : 


“To add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or, with taper light, 
To seek the beauteous eye of Heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


But an inquiry into the judgment pronounced on his works, 
by critics contemporary with their great revival, may be in- 
stituted without the charge of presumption, and pursued with 
considerable interest. That Shakspeare was held in high 
estimation in his own day, we have copious evidence, beyond 
the recorded attraction of the public to witness the representa- 
tion of his plays. 

But as his works were not collected for the press till after his 
death,—though of some of them “ the public were abus’d with 
divers stolne and surreptitious copies maimed and deformed by 
the frauds and stealthes of injurious impostors that expos’d 
them”—however popular our author might have been with 
the play-goers, it is evident that the nation at large could have 
no means of estimating, during his life, the vast extent of that 
transcendent genius, whose pre-eminence is now acknowledged 
in every quarter of the globe. Even after his death, and the 
publication of his works by Heming and Condell, “ cur’d and 
perfect of their limbes; and all the rest, absolute in their num- 
bers as he conceived them,” as the Stage fel] into disre- 
pute, under the baneful vituperation of puritanical ascendency, 
Shakspeare was gradually withdrawn from the public eye. 

When, after the restoration of monarchy, the Stage again 
raised its head under the countenance and favour of the Curto, 
the plays of Beaumont and FLETCHER seem to have taken 
precedence of those of Shakspeare, in the frequency of their 
representation; while, when any of Shakspeare’s were brought 
forward, even under their original title, they were seldom 
exhibited as written by the poet. The most unpardonable 
liberties were taken with them, in the language and in the plot; 
and, though the main incidents, and much of the inimitable 
poetry of the originals were preserved, the latter was frequently 
marred by oe alteration, and the former, mutilaetd, 
disfigured, and perverted, to fit the incongruous parts intro- 
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duced by the literary joiner to effect his monstrous transfor- 
mation. 

The middle of the last century, which gave a Garrick to the 
stage, witnessed the restoration of Shakspeare to the sovereignty 
of the Drama. Actors, ambitious of the world’s applause, ‘‘ of 
present favour and of future fame,” grew emulous of repute 
as the representatives of Ais characters, which became the test 
or touchstone of excellence in their art. Garrick and Barry, 
in their career of rivalry, as Romeo and as Lear, excited the 
attention and interest of all the fashionable and the critical of 
the drama’s votaries; the divided opinion of the town on their 
meapertirs excellence, nightly filled the theatres with partizans 
and opponents, to witness the contest, and adjudge the palm of 
triumph; and the plays of Shakspeare were “all the rage.” 
His frequent presentation on the stage naturally led to the 
more general perusal of the poet in the closet. His works 
were now before the public, revised by scholars of cultivated 
taste; each striving to outdo his precursor in the labour of 
literary inquiry, for the clearing up of obscurities of diction, 
by the correction of typographical errors, verbal or punctuative, 
in the earlier editions; or by the restoration of an omitted 
word or passage, collated from some scarce copy, with which 
fortune had rewarded the persevering research of enthusiasm ; 
and all led, by delight in their labour, into a dissertation on the 
poet’s genius, and his claims on the admiration of posterity. 

Among these, the labours of Johnson pre-eminently claim our 
attention, as well from the critical authority conceded to his 
decisions by the common consent of his contemporaries, as 
from the forceful language in which he clothes his sentiments, 
and the independent freedom, we might say absolutism, with 
which he enunciates his opinions. Yet, the opinions he has 
promulgated on the works of Shakspeare not unfrequently ap- 
pear to contradict themselves; and we are somewhat perplexed 
to discover the conclusion to which they tend. Such is the 
predicament, we believe, in which any man may find himself 
on perusing the celebrated “ Preface ;” nor are we much aided 
in our endeavours at elucidation, by referring to the charac- 
teristic summary, he has presented at the end of the several 
plays. But the “Preface” is a feature in English literature ; 
an essay which hasbeen eulogized for its “ profoundness of 
thought,” its * eritical acumen,” its “ felicity of diction ;” and 
is pemes to.as:a splendid specimen of English composition. 

o the felicity of its diction we cheerfully subscribe, and the 
syntaxial harmony of its well-rounded periods may present a 
model for the structure of English sentences. Its critical 
acumen we are less prepared to admit; for its censures, dealt 
out with unsparing hand, are, for the most part, but bold asser- 
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tions not susceptible of proof; and the opinions enunciated are 
at variance with, and refute each other, presenting a specimen 
of the paradoxical in criticism, which might successfully chal- 
lenge and defy competition. If the approbation conferred in 
this preface were separated from its censure, Shakspeare, as 
Poet and Philosopher, were unapproachable in excellence: if 
the censure (denying that excellence in detail which is elsewhere 
attributed in entirety) be just in its several parts, his merits are 
not above mediocrity ; he is a mere playwright, courting popu- 
larity for the hour, without any great design, without any noble 
end or aim; and never attaining to excellence in either tragedy 
or comedy: for— 


‘‘ In his TRAGIC SCENES there is always some- 
thing wanting. He often writes with great ap- 
pearance of tot] and study, what is written at last 
with little felicity.” * * * “In Tragedy, 
his performance seems constantly to be worse, 
as his labor is more.” * * * ‘ Whenever 
he solicits his invention, or strains his faculties, 
the offspring of his throes is twmour, meanness, 
tediousness, and obscurity.” 

‘“* What he does best, he soon ceases to do. 
He is not long soft and pathetic, without some 
idle conceit, or contemptible equivocation. He 
no sooner begins to move, than he counteracts 
himself ; and terror and pity, as they are rising 
in the mind, are checked and blasted by sudden 
frigidity.” 

‘*‘ His DECLAMATION, or set speeches, are com- 
monly cold and weak; for his power was the 
power of nature: when he endeavoured, like 
other tragic writers, to catch opportunities of am- 
plification, and, instead of inquiring what the 
occasion demanded, to shew how much his stores 
of knowledge. could supply, he seldom escapes 
without the yity or resentment of his reader.” 
The equality of words to things is very often neg- 
lected, and trivial sentiments and vulgar ideas dis- 
appoint the attention to which they are recom- 
mended by sonorous epithets and swelling figures.” 

“In NARRATION, he affects a disproportion- 
ate pomp of diction, and a wearisome train of 
circumlocution ; and tells the incident imperfectly 
in many words, which might have been more 
plainly delivered in few. . . . Shakspeare found 
it (narration) an incumbrance, and instead of 
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lightening it by brevity, endeavoured to recom- 
mend it by dignity and splendour.” 

‘The plots are so loosely formed, that a very 
slight consideration may improve them; and so 
carelessly pursued, that he seems not always fully 
to comprehend his own design. He omits oppor- 
tunities of instructing or delighting, which the 
train of his story seems to force upon him, and 
apparently rejects those exhibitions which would 
be more affecting, for the sake of those which are 
more easy.” 

‘In his comic scenes he is seldom very suc- 
cessful when he engages his characters in re- 
ciprocation of smartness, or contests of sarcasm.” 

“For his other deviations from the art of 
writing, I resign him to critical justice, without 
making any other demand in his favour, than that 
his virtues be rated with his failings.”— Dr. 
Johnson's Preface. 1765. 





Now, we would ask, what sort of reputation that poet could 
attain, or be entitled to, whose productions were stamped with 
such gross “defects” in these essentials of dramatic composition ? 

If the works of Shakspeare be fairly chargeable with the 
faults imputed to them in this Preface, on what foundation 
rests that monument of his fame, whose ‘“‘adamant” (according 
to this same critic) “‘the stream of time, which is continually 
washing the dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passes by without 
injuring?” 

What structure can we conceive more dissoluble than one 
full of defects and flaws in its component parts? Unsoundness 
of material, and imperfectness of workmanship, are the very 
elements of sure decay and inevitable ruin. 

But the Shakspearean Column proves the strength of its foun- 
dation, and the compactness of its structure, in the durability of 
its pyramidal altitude, on which, age after age are accumulating 
tributary trophies, not only from his natural worshippers at 
home, but from proselytes foreign and remote, whom the far- 
darting rays of his genius have illumined and dazzled with the 
splendour of its truth. ) 

It is true, this censor is, in the same pages, sufficiently lavish 
of approbation: but the highest eulogiums which even J ohnson 
could pronounce—in the plenitude of that authority with which 
public opinion had invested his decisions—would have no more 
availed to rescue works so deficient and faulty as he declares 
those of Shakspeare to be, from the neglect and oblivion to 
which the slow but even-handed justice of Time would have 
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consigned them, than his dogmatical denunciations could rob 
them of the immortality assured to them, in the growing enthu- 
siasm with which they are received by every advancing age. 

Had the critic (as he ought to have done) exemplified the 
appositeness, the justness of his censures, by quotations from 
the author’s works, we could more easily have grappled with 
his objections; but he pronounces sentence of condemnation, 
under specific heads, without referring to a single example, 
or presenting a single passage under either, to assist our per- 
ception of the applicability of his charges; so that, while we 
feel we are at variance with him on these points, we have no 
opportunity of ascertaining whether it be from our own inability 
to detect, or the Doctor’s error in attributing, the faults 
alleged. 

Thus, we wish he had exemplified “the wearisome circumlo- 
cution, the imperfectness” in his NARRATIONS; or, in his 
DECLAMATIONS, “‘the coldness, the weakness” he complains of : 
that he had adduced an instance of the author’s attempt to 
display the stores of his knowledge, at the cost of our “pity and 
resentment”—for we own ourselves at a loss to discover them. 
On the contrary, his orations strike us as full of spirit and 
character, and always appropriate to the occasion. But let us 
examine one or two of them minutely. 

What other writer has given us an oration, comparable, in its 
construction for ‘‘ the demand of the occasion”—in the felicity 
of its verbal expression, beyond the “‘ mere equality of words 
to things”—without one single unmeaning redundancy, or 
ee of irrelevant ‘‘ amplification, to show the stores his 

nowledge could supply "—with that which Shakspeare puts 

into the mouth of Mare Antony to the people, over Cesar’s 
body in the Forum ?—An oration not surpassed, perhaps, by 
anything extant in rhetoric—in the super-subtleness of its self- 
concealing art, under the apparent simplicity of spontaneous 
impulse—in its spirit-stirring fire, beneath the guise of self- 
imposed restraint—in its vengeance-rousing power against the 
slayers of Cesar, under the veil of funeral lamentation on 
the fall of a people’s benefactor. 

The speech of Brutus to the people, which precedes that of 
Antony, has been censured by many as “ puerile and weak ;” 
[if our memory serve us rightly, it is so characterized by God- 
win] and it is very probable that Johnson might have had this 
particular speech in view, when he objected to the declamations 
that they “are commonly cold and weak.” 

Compared with that of Antony, it certainly is weak; and, 
doubtless, was intended by Shakspeare to be so. The sub- 
ject is the same—the treatment of it as widely different, as 
the distinctive characters of the speakers; their principles of 
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action; and the end contemplated by each on ascending the 
rostrum. The object of one is to calm, of the other to excite 
the passions: the one prosecutes his purpose in honest sim- 
plicity ; the other pursues his design with insidious art: the 
one addresses himself to the judgment, the other to the feel- 
ings: the former is forgotten almost as soon as he has ceased 
to speak; the latter attaches his hearers, heart and soul, to 
his cause, and dismisses them the agents of his will. 

Brutus seeks to “appease the multitude, beside themselves 
with fear;” and deems it enough for this purpose to “‘ show 
the reasons of Ceesar’s death,” and that there is ‘‘ no harm in- 
tended to any Roman else.” Relying on his own truth, and 
the justness of his cause, he calls on them to awake their 
senses to a few simple statements. He justifies the act in 
the end proposed and attained by it—‘‘ the good of Rome”— 
the equal liberty of every citizen—and he holds himself 
excused by the motive which impelled him to it—viz., the 
freedom of his country—in ridding the commonwealth of an 
ambition which would have reduced them all to slaves. To im- 
—_ them with this conviction, is the sole object of his speech ; 

e has no ulterior, no sinister views; nothing in the back- 
ground, for the working out of which the minds of his auditors 
must be prepared and moulded by insidious art. His object is 
single, and he pursues it with unaffected simplicity, confiding 
in the eloquence of truth. All this is in perfeet harmony with 
the character of the man, as he moves before us in every scene 
of the tragedy: his oration accords with the elements of his 
nature, as unfolded in his self-communings on the question of 
Ceesar's destruction ; in his remonstrance with the conspirators 
on the proposal to bind themselves by oath ; in his objection to 
the death of Antony (proposed by Cassius) as unnecessary to 
the cause, and tainting its nobleness of purpose with blood not 
demanded by the occasion. It is perfectly in accordance 
_ _ eulogy pronounced over his body by Mark Antony 

imself— 


“ This was the noblest Roman of them all. 
* ~ * ~ + 


He only in a general honest thought, 

And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in hiss, that nature. might stand up 
And say to all the world—‘ This was a man.’” 


What a contrast is presented in the oration of Antony! He 

mounts the rostrum with the express design of inflaming the 

people of rousing them to rage and mutiny. Cassius Seer 
im, and forewarned Brutus of the result— 
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‘“* Do not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral: 
Know yoy how much the people may be moved 
By that which he will utter” 


and Antony tells the messenger from Octavius— 


* Thou shalt not back till I have borne this corse 
Into the market place: there shall I try, 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 
According to the which thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things.” 


His object is to watch occasion, and turn it to his own advan- 
tage; which he does, to the discomfort and ultimate overthrow 
of Brutus and his party ; just as Cassius foresaw, and, therefore, 
would have put the orator out of the way— 


* We shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver ; and you know his means, 
If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all! which to prevent, 
Let Antony and Cesar fall together.” 


Antony’s oration perfectly accords with his character. He 
commences with all humility, professing that he is beholden to 
their attention for Brutus’ sake, and that he comes “ to bury 
Cesar, not to praise him.” With what studied caution he ap- 
proaches his subject! Brutus had told him he might “ speak 
all good he could devise of Czesar”—but Brutus had just satis- 
fied the people that Czesar was a tyrant, whom, though his best 
lover, he had slain for the good of Rome, for which he was 
prepared, at any time, to sacrifice himself—and Brutus is now 
the idol of their souls. Any imputation on him, therefore, at 
this moment, is dangerous. 


“’'T were best he speak no harm of Brutus here.” 


To dispel their prejudices, and induce a patient hearing, he 
at once disclaims the intention of speaking in Cesar’s praise, 
and apparently dismisses all consideration of the good which 
Cesar may have done, by consigning the remembrance of it to 
the grave with his bones. But he is come to “ speak in the 
order of his funeral ;” and he refers, in gentlest terms, to the 
charges against his friend— 


‘“‘ The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cesar was ambitious.” 


He names the accuser with profound respect, as if he held 
him in high esteem; but he treats the charge hypothetically— 
while he points to the fact, that “Caesar has grievously an- 
swered it.” Having acknowledged he is indebted to Brutus’ re- 
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quest that they would hear him, for the favour of their attention, 
he states that he is there addressing them on sufferance—by per- 
mission: his aim is to exhibit himself under control, for that 
there are masters in Rome: and by acunning stroke of art, 
without one disrespectful word, he divests their idol Brutus of 
high distinctive consideration, by comparing him with others, his 
colleagues, men of various and inconsiderable character, perhaps, 
whom he denominates ‘‘ the rest—” 


“ Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest,” 


yet he singles out Brutus, with respect — 


“For Brutus is an honourable man,” 


and, then, as if it were foreign to his wish to derogate from the 
character of any, he promptly adds— 


“So are they all, all honourable men.” 


By exalting the others, he depreciates Brutus; the rest are es- 
teemed as Brutus, and Brutus as “ the rest !” 

He is now to speak of Cesar: he paints the man in private 
life, of honest and simple feelings; faithful and just to his 
friend ; of such tender sympathies with the poor, that, when 
they cried, he wept—and questions the consonancy of such 
sensibilities with the stern selfishness of ambition; he calls to 
their minds that the victories of the warrior served but to 
enrich the treasury of the commonwealth; that he thrice re- 
fused a crown when offered him, and appeals to actions to refute 
accusations. He speaks not for the purpose of “ disproving 
the assertion of Brutus,” but to record known facts, in justice 
to the dead. He does not, like Brutus, pause for the reply he 
has suggested, but hurries away their thoughts with his own 
feelings, in an impetuous burst of indignation at a charge so 
preposterous to common sense. 


“Q Judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason !” 


He oe he has staggered them ; and, affecting to be over- 
whelmed with the tide of passion, exclaims— 
“ Bear with mc : 


My heart is in the coffin there, with Cesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me.” 


This is an attack on the reflective sympathy of our common 
nature, which he has himself experienced— 


“ Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Begin to water,” . 


and it is productive of effect. 
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2nd. Cit.—“ Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 
3rd. Cit.—There’s not a nobler man in Rome than Antony.” 


While we admit the genuineness of his grief in the truth of 
his love for Caesar, we must not forget that the exhibition of 
it was freely indulged, as ministering to his purpose: that 
there is much of acted passion, also: that the politician is 
never lost in the man; that he is at all times sufficiently master 
of himself to make the real subservient to the artificial. 

He has diverted their prejudices, and won their good will, 
by the display of his honest love for his friend; he proceeds to 
awaken their pity for the fallen Caesar. The sudden downfall 
of the great in place and power never fails to affect us with 
some degree of compassion; and a more melancholy reverse 
could hardly be presented than that sketched by Antony, to 
soften the hearts of his hearers— 


“ But yesterday, the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world: now, lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence.” 


Having touched their pity, he designs to move their re- 
sentment: he could tell them what would “stir their hearts 
to mutiny and rage,” but that he fears he 


“*Shuuld do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men.” 


Now, Cassius, though well known for a good soldier, was 
as well known for his rapacious avarice, and gross venality ; 
with which even his friend and brother, Brutus, reproaches 
him :— 


“ Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned_to have-an itching palm, 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers.” 


And he is here singled out from “the rest,” and named by 
the side of Brutus, as an “honourable man,” purposely to 
depreciate the value of the epithet: the honour of Brutus is 
blemished by the contact: “he will rather wrong the dead, 
himself, and them (his hearers), than he will wrong sucu ho- 
nourable men.” ‘Then comes the mention of Cesar’s will— 
which, however, “‘he does not mean to read”—but, if they 
heard it, they would worship Cesar. 

He raises their curiosity to a painful pitch, by refusing to 
gratify it in fear of the consequences which he suggests, 
while he affects to shrink from them, and artfully regrets he 
should have ‘o’ershot himself to tell them of it,” lest he 
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should wrong the honourable men—(the name of Brutus 1s 
here withdrawn)— 


“* Whose daggers have stabb’d Cesar.” 


With what consummate art has he advanced to the boldness 
of this expression, yet unmingled with invective; and how 
cunningly does he use his “ honourable” qualification, as a key 
to the feelings of his auditors, till their indignation rejects 
“the honourable men” as “ traitors—villains—murderers !" 

The ambition of Cesar is forgotten—the sentence of his 
slayers is pronounced. ‘ The will” is now clamorously insisted 
on, and Antony is ‘‘compelled to read it.” But, before he 
does so, he will ‘‘ shew them him who made the will ”"—point- 
ing to the mantle which covers him—the 0 same he put on, 
for the first time, after one of his most celebrated victories, 
‘that day he overcame the Nervii,” he engages the sympathies 
of all who had followed Cesar in the field, by awakening their 
proud recollection of the fame achieved under the banner of 
their victorious general—showing that very robe of triumph, 
rent and torn by traitors’ swords! And, as the orator had 
before singled out Brutus for his especial respect, he now pre- 
sents him foremost in the work of assassination! ‘‘ His cursed 
steel,” dealing ‘‘ the unkindest cut of all ”"— 


“For Brutus, as you know, was Cesar’s angel ! 
And, when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 


Quite vanquished him: then burst his mighty heart.” 


He has touched their minds with pity—he suggests fears for 
themselves in the fall of Ceesar. 


“Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us!” 


And, throwing aside the mantle which covers it, he shocks their 
sight, and sets their blood in a ferment, by an exhibition of the 
mangled body. Their passions are roused to revenge: they 
will “‘ about, seek, burn, fire, kill, slay.” But their instigator 
will not trust to a momentary ebullition—their rage must be 
imbued with a persevering determination, proof against the 
occurrence of opposing circumstances. Nothing can be more 
subtle than Antony’s arresting them at this moment—depre- 
cating “ this sudden flood of mutiny,”—feeding the fury of that 
vengeance he affects to subdue—and provoking the course of 
action he would seem to restrain. 


“ They that have done this deed are honourable : 
What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, 
That made them doit.’ 7 
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Mark the wording of this charge, and the time of making it. 


“They are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I came not here to steal away your hearts: 
I am no orator, as Brutus is; 
But as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend: and that they know full well, 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, , 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
‘To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Shew you sweet Cesar’s wounds—poor, poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me; but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny.” 


And for this they are now fully prepared; but they have 
yet to hear the will, that they may know how truly “ Cesar 
has deserved their loves,” that they may feel, in Casar they 
have been robbed of a friend and benefactor: that, in reveng- 
ing his death, they are revenging an injury done to them- 
selves, in which every individual among them is personally 
interested. They hear the will; and their every sense and 
feeling is inflamed: they can no longer be controlled: they 
rush out, in wild revenge, to kill, burn, and destroy the traitors, 
their houses, and their families! 

With the most satisfying confidence that his oratory has 
prevailed, may Antony exclaim, ‘‘ Now let it work!” 

Every line of this splendid harangue has a special meaning 
susceptible of demonstration; yet so craftily qualified that it 
is only by severe analysis that we detect and appreciate its 


exquisite art. 
_ (To be continued.) 





A SHAKSPEARE COLUMN. 

WE havea Nelson Pillar, and a Wellington Arch; it is high 
time we should possess a Shakspeare Column. The site of sites 
for its erection is, in our judgment, either of the gardens in the 
New Road, which would bring it into a right line with Port- 
land Place, south, and the Broad Walk, Regent’s Park, north; 
thus placing it to the eye, midway between two vistas, on a 
length of way, which we calculate, by rough measurement, to 
be full a mile in extent. The statue of the Duke of Kent, 
at the top of Portland Place, is lost in a sort of Jack-in-the- 
Green diminutiveness; just as Charles the Second, beneath the 
Nelson Pillar, looks like a Tom Thumb mounted on a steed of 
Lilliput. 





The Picture Gallery. 


BY 


C. E. V.—(No. 2.) 


The earliest picture there, of rude design, 
And execution scarcely’more refined, 
Claimed from the passing eye no second glance. 


"Twas Hugh—first Count —who won nobility 
From royal gratitude, for Knightly deeds 

By his dead Sire achieved.—Alas, for man! 
How oft he gathers all that he can boast, 
From a small handful of ancestral dust. 


The habit of a barefoot Carmelite, 

The tonsured crown, the girding rope, and beads, 

More fitting far had been for gentle Hugh 

Than hauberk, greaves, or shield, or battle-axe : 

For, in his heart, dwelt peace and charity, 

With gen’rous mercy even for his foes. 

** Saint,” with the Pilgrim—* Milk-heart,” with the Knight, 


He was not for his time. 


ee the same broad canvass with Count Hugh, 

as limned his vicicus, haughty Countess, Maude ; 
Whose fearful crimes from Heaven provoked a curse 
That, blighting, fell on her descending line : 

For, on her sleeping lord, her wedded hand 
Wrought the dark deed of Jael to her foe 

The vanquished Sisera ! 


The awful secret, buried in her breast, 

Was shut from human eye, until she lay 

Struggling with death—then, frenzied words broke forth, 
Of import terrible, yet not distinct : 

But, when they went to lay her with her lord, 

His coffin, at the contact, burst in twain, 

Disclosing to each horror-stricken eye 

A fleshless skull pierced with a rusty nail ! 


Funereal hymns were chaunted—vigils held— 
Masses were solemnized at midnight-hour— 
The daily alms bestowed with lavish hands— 
And Maud’s one son, Count Raimond, vow’'d to leave 
ae his ee beauteous bride, 
gainst ing infidels to war, : 
A soldier of t the Cross :—All—to avert 
The wrath impending o’er his dooméd house. 
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So run the Legend, with quaint comment made, 
On sin—on punishment—and power of prayer. 





Throw open wide the Castle-gate, 
Raise the portcullis high ; 

A gath’ring troop, with hearts elate, 
Go forth to victory. 


The trumpet’s shrill note cleaves the air ; 
The war-steeds paw the ground ; 

Arm’d men are hurrying here and there, 
Obedient to the sound. 


The silken banner of the Cross 
Unfurls its peaceful fold ; 
Symbols of piety emboss 
Its edge, with gems and gold. 


How proudly doth its bearer clasp 
And shake it in the wind! 

A victory is in his grasp, 
A triumph in his mind! 

The morning sun, like lightning, plays 
Upon the burnished steel, 

Which dazzlingly reflects his rays, 
Flashing from helm to heel. 


The warriors are mounted all; 
They wait but for their Chief, 
Count Raimond—ling’ring in the hall, 
To soothe his Ninda’s grief. 


No marvel made when he appears, 
With clouding on his brow : 

All own the force of woman’s tears 
In partings such as now. 


But, lightly on his steed he springs, 
Though cased in pond’rous mail ; 

Their Leader, as the clarion rings, 
Five hundred voices hail! 


Helm, plume, and banner—gallant show— 


Proud pomp of war’s array— 
To music’s martial measure, go! 
Wend on your chosen way ! 
On sacred mission ye depart, 

** The Sepulchre to save :” 


A shout goes up from ev’ry heart— 
** God shield and bless the brave !” 
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(No. 3.) 


We may behold how lovely Linda’s face, 
How radiant the lustre of her eye; 

The deep expression of calm energy 
Upon her lofty forehead too we trace. 


The mouth, though rose-like in its sweetness, bears 
Impress of wi// not lightly turned aside ; 
And something that, perchance, is o’er much pride, 
The curving lip upon its softness wears. 


Large diamonds are sparkling round her head, 
But add not to its beauty : each dark tress 

Is bright enough in its own loveliness, 

Nor asks the light from jewel-splendour shed. 


A robe of regal purple, broidered deep 
In precious stones, and fine Venetian gold, 
With sable bordered, in full ample fold 


Doth round her form majestically sweep. 


* * +. * * 


(No. 4.) 


Another picture shows an arméd Knight 
Attended by his page—an Infidel— 

The stern dejection of whose mien may tell, 
How drear captivity, how dread its blight. 


An Eastern Prince, he wears his country’s dress, 
In simplest mode—deprived of ornament-— 
His dusky brow is turban-bound; and blent 
His eyes’ dark glance, with shame and bitterness. 


His olive hue, his lithe and slender form, 

Are set in contrast with the fair-haired knight ; 
Whose Herculean sinews, strength and height, 
Might rock-like stem the fiercest battle-storm. 


Clad in the panoply of war HE stands, 
Nor lightly could his prowess be defied ; © 
The giant-axe that glimmers by his side 
Was never wielded yet by other hands. 


Happy for Linda, if her warrior-lord 

Had made no captive on the blood-red plain ; 
Or, ransomless, had set him free again ; 

Or smote him as he lay beneath his sword! 
When first he came, Azolpha’s bitter sighs 
Betrayed his centred thought in Palestine ; 
And hopeless did his failing spirit pine, 
With yearning to behold his native skies. 
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But Linda’s eyes on his abstracted sight 

Rose in soft beauty; and her veilless face, 
Her arching brow, her neck of peerless grace, 
Wore all the promised Houri’s shape of light. 


The whelming fire of passion in his soul 

Burn’d with a flame the North-born never know : 
Hate crowned with jealousy, against his foe 
Raged with a force he recked not to control ! 


* * * * * ~ 


Hark! in the silent midnight hour, 
Bursts out a piercing cry ! 

One note prolonged, of fearful pow’r, 
Rings wild and thrillingly ! 

From woman’s lip, from woman's heart, 
That anguish-note awakes — 

Sudden the uproused dreamers start, 
As, through their sleep, it breaks! 


Oh, haste ye—haste ye! seize your arms, 
Grasp firm the trusty brand— 

Sound loud the bell—ring quick alarms — 
And summon all the band : 


The gallant Raimond murdered lies !— 
Lo! kneeling by his side, 

Linda, with anguish, vainly tries 
To staunch the crimson tide. 

"Tis past !—upspringing from her knee, 
A Nemesis she stands : 

Trembling with voiceless agony, 


She lifts her widowed hands— 


Up—up to Heaven! but not in prayer, 
Nor with a mourner’s cries— 

But, in the wildness of Despair, 
With vengeance in her eyes, 


The gathered band are mute as death : 
One hoarsely murmured word 

Comes lab’ring on her gasping breath— 
*“* Revenge !” alone is heard. 


* * * * * * 


High on a rock above the sea, 
Bound in an iron cage, 

Through long long years of misery, 

Lingered the murd’rous Page. 
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The summer sun blazed-on his head, 
Cold winter pierced his frame, 

The bolted thunder round him sped, 
With lightnings’ lurid flame. 


Through years as long, from morn ’till night, 
Did Linda sit below, 

And feed her never-wearied sight 
With gazing on her foe. 


Her one first widowed day had turned 
Her raven locks to grey ; 

Her step the pace of age had learned, 
Her form had shrunk away : 


Her voice had lost its ringing tone ; 
Her brow was furrowed deep ; 
All lustre from her eyes had flown ; 

But none beheld her weep. 


The cage was thunder-rent at last! 
Down, down—from rock to rock— 
The pow’rless prisoner was cast, 


Mangled with every shock. 


All Linda’s triumph was complete : 
Deep seas cagitiel her foe ! 

The strong waves bare him to her feet, 
And laid their tribute low. 

Dead !—quite, quite dead !—her task was o’er; 
Her wrathful watch was past: 

Relentless vengeance, sworn before, 
Was all fulfill’d at last. 


That solemn night she passed in gloom, 
In sad and softened mood, 

Beside her murdered husband’s tomb, 
With grief in solitude. 


At matin hour, an aged priest 
Sought her to soothe and pray :— 
From earth and earthly care released, 

Her soul had passed away ! 


Upon the monumental breast 
er stiffened arms were thrown, 
Upon the cheek her cheek was pressed, 
White as the veinless stone. 











MY OLD COAT. 


BY THE AUTAOR OF “ THE PROVOST OF BRUGES,” “ LOVE'S SACRIFICE,” ETC. 


My old Coat! What a hero for a reminiscence! And yet I 
warn thee, heedless reader, suppress the smile, (or sneer, as thie 
case may be)—which plays upon thy lip, or we shall part at 
once. I can bear much of personal slight—I have little of that 
sensitive selfishness which shrinks trembling from a personal re- 
buff, and none of that burning resentment which thirsts like 
fever under the smart of personal ill usage ;—yet, a wrong done 
to an old familiar friend—a wanton insult offered to the ve- 
nerated partner of my by-gone joys and sorrows—these have 
power to wake more bitter anger than | would care to own to, 
or, it may be, should find strength to repress. 

Are we at peace, then ?—Yes?—I am glad to hear it. We 
shall chat pleasantly for half an hour, nor perhaps like each 
other less for our communion. I am glad thou art not one of 
those cold unimaginative realists—one of those rational utilita- 
rlans, who see no 


* value in a thing 
But just so much as it will bring,” 


—who gauge all excellence by the market-price of the article, 
and reduce all sensations to the cold majors and minors of a 
logical analysis ;—men who would prefer a serviceable walking- 
stick to Cesar’s broken truncheon, or a hall-stamped silver fork 
to the rust-eaten sword of the Macedonian conqueror—men 
who tell us, with a laugh, that the moon we gaze on nightly, the 
green hill that meets us in our morning walk, or the broken 
granite our foot kicks from the road-side path, have more 
antiquity than all the gems the cabinet of the collector ever 
boasted. 

Short sighted reasoners! Age is but the canvas on which 
imagination paints its pictures—association is the undying 
colour that transfers there the mind’s thick-thronging images, 
giving the floating vague ideal a “local habitation,” and a place 
of rest. The moon that shines in brightness—the hill that 
smiles in verdure—the rock that scorns the elements in its 
strength—these have no link with man’s ephemeral toils; they 
own a life apart from him, and look unmoved upon his birth and 
his) decay—none of his generations claim prescriptive right in 
them—He who created, framed them for a world, with which 


they are co-eval and co-durable. But in the time-worn coin 
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and the mouldering arch, we gaze upon the work of man—one 
of ourselves, who in his little day felt as we feel, strove as we 
struggle ; we see the skill that formed them, the hands that 
handled, the feet that trod beneath. From our hill-top, we look 
back on the road they passed so many ages since, yet touch the 
monuments they left behind them—and strive to track, by 
history’s glimmering lamp, their very footsteps’ prints. These 
records once lost, all skill of modern art is powerless to fill their 
place again. Imagination, restless as the ark-borne bird, spreads 
out her wings only to hover over a waste of waters; and finding 
not a spot on which to rest her foot, turns home again with 
drooping and exhausted pinions. Could Gillow’s skill restore 
the time-worn chair my forefathers for generations drew beside 
their blazing hearth ?—Could Collard’s stores replace that 
jingling jarring harpsichord, over whose keys I have watched, 
so long ago, the fairy fingers flying, while a bright young face, 
that seemed a very cherub’s, shook its clustering curls aside to 
turn, with laughing joyousness, its witching gaze on mine ?—No! 
nor could Stultz supply again that coat—that dear old coat 
which, once a year, upon one anniversary, is still drawn from 
its sacred resting place; its creases smoothed, and well worn 
seams brushed with such tender care—then spread to view; 
while two pair of still fond though failing eyes look tearfully 
into each other, and two pair of thin and withered lips draw near 
and meet together with as fond a pressure as the ripe fulness of 
their earliest youth had ever known !—Oh, bless that dear old 
coat! 

It was an important day when first I put it on—that most 
important day which makes the epoch from which all after days 
are counted—that day whose date the weakest memory retains 
for ever—my wedding day! That coat was not entrusted to the 
homely tailor who till that day had clothed my outer man. 
it was the effort of a far superior artist—the price avouched 
it—and — no price could be too high for such a work of 
genius—for the fit—the style—the air which it at once com- 
municated to one who till this hour had only looked a very 
plain and unpretending, in fact, a rather clumsy young man. 

There seemed even amoral talisman within it. I felt elevated 
in the seale of society—I recognized, with astonishment, in 
myself, that air distingué which had so often won my admiration 
in others of my species. I longed to rush into the street and 
meet my ‘old acquaintance—I could have warmly shaken even 
my employer by the hand, and never blushed. 1 felt myself a 
gentleman—TI felt (oh folly! ) more worthy of that fairy creature 
whose trembling ‘arm should be the first to press the satin-like 
softness of its ‘sleeve !—reader, do not frown—spare the con- 


tempts of thy maturely bristled lips !—I was young—very young. 
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Not twenty summers had, then, poured their maturing influ- 
ences on the dark curly head which, now, is white with seventy 
five—and my sweet bride—she was but seventeen. 

We were young —far too young. Her parents—(I had none) 
assured us so; but she was one of ten genteelly reared, but 
scantily provided, children—and domestic straits urged many a 
gentle plea to back the ardour of two who only believed that love 
was happiness—that marriage must be rapture—and life too 
short a span to bear abstraction of one hour of bliss. And, 
then, was I not independent ? A salary of a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year already, with a future of increase that had no 
settled limits—and my employers, merchants of a substance and 
stability no sceptic could be bold enough to question. Like 
Cassio we were “‘arithmeticians,” too; and, with grave faces, 
sometimes disturbed indeed with smiles, or blushes, we had 
counted up our costs—retrenching here, augmenting there, yet 
always ending with enough. 

World-hardened man of fifty years’ experience, thou wouldst 
perhaps have sneered over our childish fallacies; yet have thine 
own deep calculations never failed, though based on knowledge 
the profoundest, and wrought out with all the force of thy 
consummate skill? 

And, then, had we not love ?—in itself a counterbalance to 
outweigh ten thousand other failures—love, that, if need should 
be, would furnish energy for every struggle—patience for all 
endurance. Love, that, like heaven’s great lamp, shines with as 
bright a ray upon the humblest hovel as on the lordliest palace, 
and gilds them both alike !—Yes, there at least was no miscalcu- 
lation—tried, tested, to the utmost, that has never failed—never, 
not even for an hour. 

My Emma! At the call, that almost childish figure rises 
again in its light buoyancy, and stands before me as it stood 
in love’s first infancy. Was she beautiful with what the world 
calls beauty ?—I never could determine. The outer form to 
me was ever but as a transparent shell, through which I saw the 
lovely soul within. 

She was a gay, light-hearted, fairy thing—the pet of her 
own household—the spoiled child of all who knew her, and 
winning acquiescence to her every fancy; for never did I meet 
the heart so cold, or head so reasonable, that could resist her 
pretty blandishments, or playful tyranny. And, yet, not 
speeder do her a grievous wrong. <A word, a look, could 

ways call her from her wildest flights; a frown would bring 
her trembling to the breast she loved with such a tearful peni- 
tence, that the frown died into a smile in its very birth, and 
you reproached yourself that you had looked with even a mo- 
ment’s harshness upon one so gentle, and so sensitive. She was 
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a bee, to whom each flower she passed offered its stores alike ; 
but who from all, the nettle or the rose, drew nothing but her 
own pure honey. 

They are sweet days, the early days of marriage—sweet, but 
dangerous. The holiday on which we had so eagerly counted 
has arrived, and enjoyment seems its only business. The 
dragon Prudence, which had kept so stern a guard over our 
purse strings, now is lulled to sleep; and light-hearted Pleasure, 
seizing his charge, administers his office. For a few days or 
weeks, the poor man knows no difference between him and the 
rich. He has laid by a little store for happiness, and now he 
draws upon it freely. His pride, no less than his affection, 
finds its joys in heaping pleasures on his bright young wife ; 
and she, as yet unweaned from the exacting days of courtship, 
when all were gifts to her, has yet to learn the strait economy of 
married life, and to discover that her husband's purse is equally 
her own. 

We were no wiser than our kind. Our pleasures, not indeed 
expensive, were of almost daily repetition; but, then, each one 
was at such a trifling cost, that to grudge it would have been 
meanness. The country walk, which needed the refreshment 
of the cup of tea, under the spreading trees behind the road- 
side inn; and then, too tempting in its beauty, led us on—on 
—till the return on foot was past our strength, and the last 
stage scarce brought us home to supper: or the bright cheerful 
evening, with a few especial friends (grown rather numerous by 
the consolidation of our double connexion), to whom mere 
hospitality required the offer of something more than our ac- 
customed dicks or, now and then, the play, the witching play (it 
was but to the pit), with that unequalled actor, and all its 
crowd of thrilling terrors, or its spirit-stirring mirth, supplying 
recollections for a week to come :—and Emma so enjoyed them 
all, that looking in her bright young face drove every rising 
calculation from my mind, and I submitted blindfold to the 
current upon which we floated. I had not the heart to grudge 
innocent recreations, which made her so happy... 

Months don thus, unheeded. A failing purse, however, 
forces recollection on even the most thoughtless. Mine was 
np: and quarter day still distant. The first discovery of 
this fell on me with as abrupt a strangeness as though it never 
could have been anticipated. A sickening chill struck to my 
heart; and yet—oh worst of folly !—more than folly—crime— 
_ [had not courage to make my wife my confidante. I could 

not bear to dim that sparkling eye—to call a sigh from that 
light bounding heart—to plant the arrows of anxiety in that 
young joyous bosom. Her condition, too, was one which de- 
manded every consideration. Her spirits were tender—her 
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health seemed shaken. Walking was a pain, a weariness—yet 
exercise was prescribed to her.—She must ride. 

Oh! now indeed began the horrid sense of poverty. How 
little does the casual medical attendant dream the wringing of 
the heart he causes, when he recommends some remedy beyond 
the sufferer’s means—wine to the pauper—distant change of 
air to him who lacks the means even for a change of food—or 
carriage exercise to him who looks, with longing eyes, on the 
cheap omnibus that would abridge his weary walk, but which 
asks the sixpence he cannot afford to pay! 

I shrank from borrowing, for I saw no prospect of a power 
to reimburse the lender; yet I did borrow. My wife must 
have—should have—all that her state required, though I should 
sell myself to slavery to obtain it. I felt that had the choice 
been offered me, I would have rather sold myself to slavery 


than asked assistance from another’s purse. But here there is 


no mart for slaves, and 1 became a borrower. For the first time 
in my life I was in debt! 

As I had never been known to ask a loan before, I obtained 
it without difficulty from a friend not much more rich in in- 
come than myself; but he was a prudent, careful man, who al- 
ways limited his outlay to his means, and kepta little in reserve. 
As I received the money, I dared not look him in the face. 
My own flushed with shame, and my hand trembled, my knees 
knocked together—I felt that I was robbing him with all the 
meanness of a swindler. But the pale countenance of my 
suffering wife rose before me; and, with some vague undefined 
purpose of increased exertion, and severe economy, I elutched 
the note with trembling fingers. 

On my return, Emma began to speak of the approaching 
time, and of her mother and an elder sister, who had promised 
to be with her in her hour of trial. She had arranged for them 
to come at once, and only. waited my-consent to send the invi- 
tation, which she held ready written in her hand. 

My heart sank, cold and sick, at the first words of this ap- 
proaching increase of expenditure, and my lips were opened to 
object—to tell the fatal, the unsuspected truth. But as she 
spoke of the meeting with those dear and so long unseen rela- 
tions, as she glanced round with complacency and modest pride at 
all the comforts of our little home, yet planned some re-arrange- 
ments, too, to give more finish, more effect to all, the languor 
of sickness seemed to pass away, her eye sparkled again with 
its old light, her lip smiled with its former mirth, her cheek 
glowed with its forgotten colour. Had the preservation of my 
hfe at that moment depended on my breaking that sweet pure 
dream of happiness, 1 could not have done it! And then she 
led me to a drawer, and, between smiles and blushes, opening 
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it, disclosed to me a store of tiny clothes, and looked up in my 
face with such soft swimming eyes, and such a holy tenderness, 
1 clasped her to my breast, and burst into a flood of passionate 
tears. She thought them tears of love—and so they were; 
but, alas, poor girl! she little dreamt that drops of bitter, bitter 
misery, mingled, at least in equal portions, with them. But she 
was happy—very, very happy. The letter went that night, 
and, in a day or two, the invited guests arrived. 

Meanwhile, did I yield in quiet apathy to the crushing force 
of circumstances which appeared thus to drive me on to ruin ? 
Oh no. | felt a desperate energy—I struggled, like a drowning 
man, against the tide. In my employer’s counting house there 
was a temporary pressure of work beyond the power of our 
ordinary strength to master it. I undertook, for a pecuniary 
consideration, to bring up all arrears. I made a thousand ex- 
cuses at home for repeated and lengthened absences. From the 
first dawn of day till deep into the night, I laboured like the 
slave chained to the oar. I grudged myself the penny that 
bought the morsel of bread which, with a draught of water, 
supplied the dinner that else had cost a shilling :—and I had my 
reward. Although the time of payment had not arrived, I felt 
that I was accumulating a little hoard of an inestimable value— 
and the lightness of my heart supplied fresh strength to my ex- 
hausted frame, as, every night, I counted up the earnings of the 
day. 

At last, my child was born. The mother’s sufferings were 
severe and long protracted. Two physicians were summoned to 
her side—and, again and again, they made their visits. Wine 
was ordered—the best of wine. New charges, new expenses 
met me at every turn. [had not, now, a shilling—I was in debt 
—yet money, money, must be obtained! I was in debt—ay— 
but the thought occurred, was I not a creditor too? For what 
had I been toiling till exhausted nature almost sank beneath the 
labour? What though my work was yet unfinished—what was 
done had earned its payment, and I knew to a sixpence its 
amount. It would be sufficient for the present need. I was 
entrusted with a cash account—money lay in my hands—the 
settlement that checked it was a quarterly one, and, at the 
eee day, I should be paid all that was due to me. I took 


e money! 


Solemnly—most solemnly do I declare, I would not“have 
wronged my employer of even the value of the pen I wrote wath. 
I looked upon my act but as the borrowing from one who wps 
my debtor the sum which, in a few weeks more, he was to pay 
me. In my desperate need of help, my conscience scarcely felt 
even a misgiving as to what I did; yet, still, to tread so close 
upon the line which separates honour from dishonesty, I knew 
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was like balancing along a precipice’s brink; and, though I be- 
lieved my footing safe, | trembled in every limb, and started at 
every sound, as [ hurriedly thrust into my purse another's 
money, confided to my keeping for a very different purpose. 

The relief it brought, however, soon obliterated the painful 
feeling; and, as I watched its rapid exhaustion, I began again to 
calculate the further trifle I had since earned, and to project 
self-payment of a still further instalment. 

My wife, meanwhile, though delicate and feeble still, was 
convalescent—my visitors departed—home resumed its custom- 
ary quiet—and the time at length seemed arrived when the 
long entertained resolutions of retrenchment could be acted on, 
and a firm effort made to stem the torrent which was hurrying 
me toruin. Tor myself, I could have borne the severest priva- 
tions without a complaint:—they could scarce be greater than 
those which, latterly, | had voluntarily inflicted on myself ;— 
but to reveal to my thoughtless and unsuspecting wife the ex- 
tent of my embarrassments—to bid her at once forego all the 
enjoyments it had been my delight to minister to her, and 
which had now become things of custom—this was indeed a 
bitter—a miserable thought! Again and again I made the 
effort—and as frequently my courage failed. She looked so 
delicate—so fragile—I dared not make the horrible announce- 
ment. Not yet—lIl said—not yet. In a few days she will have 
gained more strength—and, then, I will tell her—then she will 
be better able to bear the unexpected communication. 

When this period would have arrived, or how long the mingled 
workings of fear and of affection might still have found excuses 
for delay, I cannot divine. One morning, on arriving at the 
counting house, I found all in confusion; consternation was 
upon every brow—the clerks, with pale faces, stood whispering 
togetheyf a group—strangers with angry looks were there ;— 
thesétret was soon told—the house, that morning, had stopped 
payment ! 

I will not attempt—it is past my power—to describe the 
horrid chilly sinking that struck a kind of palsy on my heart at 
this announcement. [| staggered against the wall, and stood 
some minutes staring stupidly upon the scene before me. But 
then, like a lightning-flash, shot through my mind the thought of 
my deficient cash box. ‘The management of all things would 
pass immediately to other hands—all would be examined—every 
figure scrutinized with the keen eyes of disappointed creditors. 
My character !—A voice appeared to whisper in my ear ‘‘ em- 
bezzlement.” I turned aside in horror, but the word still rang 
clear and distinct—‘‘ embezzlement!” I could hear nothing else 
—the very pulse of my brain seemed to repeat it—slow, regular, 
distinct, unvarying, unceasing, merciless, as the distracting 
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tolling of a death bell! I fixed my eyes upon the wall—‘em- 
bezzlement” was painted on it in large clear characters. I sank 
them on the floor—but still that horrid word glared on me, 
written there. I could endure no more—I rushed out of the 
house and fled! 

I found myself at home—I heard my wife’s gay voice in 
playful prattle with her child. [I did not hesitate—pausing was 
useless—I walked into the room. I was conscious of a cry of 
surprise and fear as her eye fell upon me, but I do not know 
what followed. It is to this hour a blank in my recollections— 
but I talked, and, I believe, tried tospare her something of my 
own overwhelming misery. The next thing I remember is, that 
she was sitting by my side, her arm was round my neck, her 
hand held mine; she was pale, very pale, but she spoke calmly 
and collectedly, and led me on till nothing was concealed from 
her. My heart felt lighter, then. 

Gently she blamed me for my want of confidence before— 
more bitterly accused herself of thoughtlessness and inconsidera- 
tion. But we must act, not talk—and, with a clearness of mind 
and soundness of judgment that astonished me, that merry, 
heedless, light-hearted girl, as I had always thought her, took 
up the reins which I, in my despondercy, had cast away, and 
appeared at once as my Seana and my guide, After a 
rapid, dispassionate survey of our embarrassments, she turned to 
seek the means of our relief; sketched out a course of strict 
economy, more strict than I myself should have had courage to 

ropose ; and projected plans for the future, so full of hope and 
‘kelihoad, that the ravelled skein of our misfortunes seemed 
already, in her hands, reduced to order and easy disentangle- 
ment. 

My deficiency at the counting house needed the first attention 
—and, at the very mention of this, I again sprang to my feet in 
terror. A broker was immediately sought for, and such articles 
of furniture as could be with the least inconvenience dispensed 
with were sold to him at once. Clutching the amount convul- 
sively in my hand, I flew back to my place of business, gasping 
with fright lest the discovery should already have been made. 
But I was safe—my absence had not even been noticed—my desk 
was undisturbed. Hurriedly glancing round to be assured that 
I was unobserved, I replaced the money. 

It was done—my character was saved! But the revulsion of 
security was too much for my strength—the blood rushed 
throbbing to my head—my heart felt sick—objects swam dizzily 
before my eyes—I tried to rouse myself—lI staggered a few steps, 
I tried to master the confusion, but in vain.—But all grew dim, 
and I fell heavily and senseless on the floor. 

I do not know what ensued. Strange images flashed fitfully 
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before me, while the burning heat of fever parched up my veins. 
Sometimes I saw a woman—it could not be my wife, for she 
was a gay, lightsome-hearted thing, all smiles and mirth, and 
this was pale and haggard—she held an infant to her breast, and 
in a distant corner wept and sobbed in silence over it. Then I 
would speak, and then I always found that figure standing close 
by my side, and it grew again my wife, with smiles and pleasant 
words, and a light cheerful voice—till once again all faded into 
vacancy. And sometimes I would see the woman, her pale face 
buried in her hands, kneeling in prayer beside my bed, which 
trembled with the gasping sobs that shook her frame; but still, 
one word from me, and the sobs always ceased, and there again 
was my wife’s cheerful voice lulling me back into forget- 
fulness. 

At last I woke to perfect consciousness, and looked inquiringly 
about me. ‘lhe room was strange and meanly furnished, and 
the only familiar objects which met my eyes were such as I 
remembered had been cast aside long since as useless worn-out 
lumber. I opened my lips to ask an explanation, but I was so 
weak I scarcely could articulate. The feeble sound, however, 
was sufficient to draw the restless watcher instantly to my side. 
It was indeed my wife—pale, thin, worn, haggard, as she had 
flitted by in my disjointed dreams; but when she looked into 
my face and saw intelligence there, and heard connected ques- 
tions from my lips, joy, youth, health, life, like a bright lightning- 
flash, again shot sparkling over every feature. For one moment 
she gazed incredulously, and then, witha faint cry of happiness, 
she flung herself upon her knees, buried her face in my bosom, 
and we wept sweet holy tears of love and gratitude together. 

I will not pause over the slow stages of my lingering con- 
valescence, nor dwell upon the anxious watchfulness, the un- 
sleeping care, the gentle artifice, that strove to cover from me 
all that could wake a_pang_of sorrow for the past, or a fear for 
the dark future. To see the smiling, glowing face that always 
beamed upon me—to hear the cheering, hopeful voice that 
always sounded on my ear—you would have thought we only 
lived for happiness. And, indeed, was it not so?—for did we 
not once again live to each other ? 

And, now, eagerly I struggled after strength, as though the 
will could give it. The one deep craving longing was for the 
time when I might once again fling myself on the world, and 
seek my lost subsistence there. It came, at last. I could now 
walk unaided, and my earliest effort should be in search of some 
employment. 

Naturally anxious as to my personal appearance, when bent 
on such an errand, I asked for my best clothes. The painful 
blush that answered me was soon explained—they had been 
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oe with—they and all else that I possessed had by degrees 
een sold, or pawned, to furnish food and medicine! The coat 
I wore, an old, soiled, threadbare hack, alone remained to me. 
I looked at it—it was my wedding coat. Its former glories and 
its present seediness seemed fitting types of my past joys and 
actual sufferings. Dear, dear old friend, forgive me; but I 
blushed at the mere thought of wearing thee in the bright 
glare of day, and under the cold unsympathising eyes of men! 
However, there was no resource: and, after hours of useless 
effort to restore to it some shadow of respectability, [ put it 
on, and sallied forth to seek my former friends, and ask their 
aid in finding me employment. 

An unfeigned start of wonder was my general recognition. 
Some were cold and distant—some kind and pitying—all 
promised they would make inquiries for me; but none could, 
at that moment, recommend me where to address myself. 

I then turned to strangers, for my necessities admitted of no 
delay: but a glance at my threadbare coat, and famine and 
sickness-shrunken face, seemed always sufficient to decide 
against me. Day after day, 1 dragged my feeble limbs about 
the wealthy active town—night after night, returned with dis- 
appointment, weariness, despair. ‘The customary words of 
hope, that still tried to cheer me, lost all their power; the 
quivering lips that uttered them were belied by the dull heavy 
eye which told me she herself believed in them no longer. 

One morning, I entered a strange counting-house, with my 
usual application for employment. 

“Employment!” echoed a short, harsh-spoken, rugged- 
featured man, himself dressed with the most precise neatness. 
‘* Employment in such a coat as that?”—and he scanned me 
from head to foot.—* Why, you would be a disgrace to any 
oro house, merely to be seen in it.” 

made no answer; but perhaps the misery written on my 
wasted features conveyed a reproach that touched him, for he 
added, in a gentle voice,—** Poverty seldom comes without pre- 
vious misconduct or imprudence. But you are ill, too: what 
is the matter with you ?” 

In spite of his harsh reception of me, there seemed a lurking 
kindliness in his voice, and T took courage to tell him my short 
melancholy story. He listened, with his quick gray eye fixed 
on my face, as if upon the watch for any shade of falsehood or 
concealment. But there was no occasion. His short inquiry 
was the first word of interest or sympathy which I had met 
with, and my heart opened to. it. t told him all, honestly, 
simply, without an effort at excuse or palliation. 

“* Let me see you write,” he said ahiuptle, as he pushed a 
sheet of paper anda pen towards me. 
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My heart leaped with sudden hope. What daring possessed 
me I know not, but I seized the pen and wrote,—*‘ An old coat 
which is paid for is more truly respectable than a new one 
which is not, and never may be so.” He shot a quick keen 
glance at me, and his features relaxed into something like a 
smile. 

“It is a good hand,” he said, “‘and a better sentiment.” He 
added, after a short pause—‘* Will you work tor fifteen shillings 
a week ?” 

I eagerly accepted the proposal. The miserable pittance 
seemed a mine of wealth, and, as my eyes sparkled with happi- 
ness, again the little man smiled. I did not think his rugged 
features could have borne so pleasing an expression. 

“You may begin, then, when you please,” he said, “ but un- 
derstand, I only engage you from week to week. The perma- 
nence of your employment must depend upon your applica- 
tion—” 

** With your permission I will begin this instant,” I replied: 
but seeing that 1 suddenly checked myself and paused, my new 
employer inquired with sharpness, 

‘‘ What is the matter now, sir ?”’ 

**T only would request an hour’s liberty, first,” I answered, 
“ time enough to tell my wife of my good fortune.—It will spare 
her some hours of anxious wretchedness, and she has had too 
many of them.” 

‘‘ Go—go, to be sure,” he said, turning away so hurriedly 
that I could not see his face. 

Oh, did they who have the means of giving happiness but 
know the bliss they can confer, they would be little niggard in 
the use of them! I would have wished that man no better pay- 
ment for his kindness, than the sight of my first meeting with 
my wife.—To witness our smiles, our tears, our kisses, our con- 
gratulations, he might have thought we never tasted real joy 
before. | 7 | 

I was not indolent by nature, and I had now every incen- 
tive to exertion.—I felt too that the quiet observant eye of Mr. 
Brown, my new employer, was constantly upon me, and I deter- 
mined that my exertions and application should leave him no- 
thing for dissatisfaction, or reproach. 

A month passed thus, and as I stood before him to receive 
my weekly stipend, he said— 

‘“‘ This is the fourth; I am pleased with you, Sir. You are 
worth more than you receive—it shall be doubled. I owe you 
the difference for the past, since it is but fair that all the service 
I receive should be paid for at what I consider its value.—There, 
Sir, is the balance.” And he laid three pounds before me. 

I could not speak: my lips only quivered, and my eyes filled 
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with tears; but he understood me, and gently pushing me away, 
said, 

“There, go home to your wife; and, my dear fellow, do now 
treat yourself to a new coat, for I never in my life was so 
much ashamed of anything in my counting-house as that !” 

Yet, another month passed by, and the same coat still made 
its regular appearance in the old gentleman’s presence every 
morning. I saw him grow restless, fidgetty, dissatisfied, cross. 
At last, one morning he exclaimed— 

“I thought I told you, Sir, long ago, that I was sick and 
disgusted with the sight of that infernal coat! I think, though 
thirty shillings a week is not a fortune, you might, by this, 
with a little economy, have spared enough to make yourself 
respectable.” 

Abashed and grieved, I answered timidly—‘“‘I am still in 
debt, Sir. The loan, with which I informed you a kind friend 
relieved my earliest embarrassments, is yet but repaid in 
part.” 

** What! and is your creditor so pressing that he cannot see 

the opportunity of squeezing a few shillings out of you without 
availing himself of it to the utmost?” 
» “No, Sir,” I answered: “you do his generosity injustice. 
He would never have alluded to the subject, and 1 have diffi- 
culty even in forcing the gradual repayment on him. But he 
has himself fallen into a misfortune not unlike my own; and 
surely, while I am his debtor, and see him struggling with dis- 
tress, it would be heartless robbery for me to expend any- 
thing upon myself beyond what may be necessary for mere 
subsistence.” : 

** And your wife!” said Mr. Brown, ‘‘ Does she permit this 
quixotry ?” 

‘* She does more, Sir; she assists it by every sacrifice in her 
power. I could not love her with the veneration I do,” I con- 
tinued warmly, “if her principles were one whit less pure than 
her heart !” 

The old gentleman scrutinized me sharply for a moment, 
with his searching eyes, and then muttering ‘‘ Very well,” re- 
sumed his writing. | 

For the remainder of the day, I felt that there was some- 
thing more than usually kind in his manner to me; and in the 
afternoon, when he rose to go home, he said— 

“‘ Lock up your desk, now, I want you to dine with me to 
day. I want to make my wife and children know a man who 
has taught me that ‘an old coat which is paid for is more truly 
respectable than the newest one that is not, and never may 
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be;’ and who will even risk offending the employer, on whom 
depends his scanty bread, rather than sacrifice an honourable 
principle.” 

I scarcely know what I answered in the confusion of my 
embarrassment; but I suggested what would be my wife’s alarm 
if I neglected to return home at my accustomed time. 

“‘T have provided for that,” he answered. “I have sent a 
note to her to apprize her of my purpose.” 

He would permit no further reply, and the next minute saw 
us sally into the street together, when he drew my arm through 
his, and pressed against his own that same “‘ infernal old coat,” 
whose shabbiness he had so bitterly inveighed against that very 
morning. In reply to my timid remonstrance he only said— 

“It isa livery, Sir, more honourable to you than the gay 
officer’s scarlet, yonder, is to him.” 

We reached the house: it was not elegant, though respec- 
table; for Mr. Brown was not a wealthy man. Comfort and 
neatness seemed its chief characteristics. But, when I blush- 
ingly entered the drawing-room, who shall describe my wonder, 
my delight, my pride, to find there my own dear wife, in 
friendly, easy conversation with the benevolent and gentle-look- 
ing mistress of the house! 

‘‘T am glad to know you, Ma’am,” said Mr. Brown, advanc- 
ing and cordially taking her hand; “‘I respect you: you are 
worthy of your husband—and he isan honest, honourable man— 
ay, and an industrious one too—though he is not exactly a 
dandy,” he added, with a good humoured smile. ‘Then, seeing 
my embarrassment, he turned to his own wife, and continued— 

“My young friend is rather ashamed of his old coat; but, 
if you knew its history, it is his badge of honour. He owes it 
some obligation too, for it has revealed the secrets of high prin- 
ciples, which might otherwise never have been known; and, 
if he continues as he has begun, it may lead ‘to his being a 
better and a richer man than ever he was before.” 

That happy evening stands to thismoment a bright star in the 
recollections of my past life. The first awkward restraint was 
soon removed; and a more cheerful, a merrier party, I am sure 
was not to be found in London than that which was assembled 
round that good man’s table. I never could have guessed he 
had himself so measureless a fund of mirth and humour in him. 

Blessings be on his memory—for he long since slumbers with 
his fathers—but he had first built up a man in me. I served 
him till his death—promoted gradually, till I was made the 
manager of his business. For many subsequent years I served 
his son, with whom my own son, in turn, now fills my place. 
Economy, that never has been meanness, but which always pro- 
portioned its demands to my resources, has laid by a little store 
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sufficient for the comforts of my age; while my wife, my still 
precious, still idolized wife— 

I am forbidden to proceed! A gray-headed old woman, but 
with a mischievous twinkle in her eye, and laugh upon her lip 
that would do credit to sixteen, has peeped over my shoulder, 
and snatched the pen out of my hand, leaving a great blot in its 
place! Well, well—she must have her way—she always has— 
and who so well deserves it? But this 1 wild add—that that 
dear old coat, the fountain and foundation of all my fortune, 
is still preserved and reverenced like our household dares. My 
children have grown up in veneration of it ; and it was but this 
morning that I heard a little lisping voice inquiring of a 
playfellow, ‘‘ Did you ever see dear Grandpapa’s Old Coat 2” 
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‘TIS ALL FOR LOVE OF YOU. 
By the late J. H. J. 


In strangest scenes ‘tis sweet to roam 
While you are with me too! . 
Why do I leave kind friends and home ? 
"Tis all for love of you; 

Yes, ah yes, for a of you; 
Ah yes, ah yes, for love of you. 


In any throng I once was gay ; 
My hours, uncounted, flew: 
But, now, I’m sad when you're away, 
All, all for love of you ; 
Yes, ah yes, for love of you ; 
Ah yes, ah yes, for love of you. 


How wildly throbs my anxious heart 
Our meetings to renew, 
Be ne’er so brief the time we part! 
And all for love of you; 
Yes, ah yes, for love of you; 
Ah yes, ah yes, for love of you. 


Your cherish’d form, how passing dear ! 
How dear those eyes of blue! 
Why am I blest when you are near ? 
"fis all for love. of you; . 
_ Yes, ah yes, for love.of you; 
Ah yes, ah, yes, for love of you. 
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THE GROTTO OF CAMOENS. 


[A Grotto is shewn at Macéo, wherein, tradition reports, Camoens spent 
great part of the time, during which he was employed on the completion 
of his poem: accounts of it may be seen in the works of the authors, who 
have recorded the proceedings of the two earlier embassies sent from En- 
gland to China. ] 


‘The above wood-cut forms part of a sketch of this celebrated 
retreat, which is preserved in Sir William Ouseley’s or‘ental 
Collections. It is accompanied, in that publication, with a de- 
scription of the place, by the late Eyles Irwin, Esq., who intro- 
duces the subject by an eulogy on the poet, and whose account 
was written in 1793. As this account refers to an incident in 
the life of Camoens peculiarly interesting, and conveys, at the 
same time that it affords a description of the grotto, the senti- 
ments of this author on the misfortunes of the poet, no apology 
is deemed necessary to the reader for introducing it into these 
memoirs. 

“¢ The sketch will recall to the feeling mind, the chequered lot 
of genius, whose sublimity could not preserve it from the shafts 
of malice, and whose degradation was only wanting, to com- 
plete its triumph over a persecuting world! In this secluded 
spot, Camoens found that peace which the Court and the 
Camp had, alike, denied him; and, to a Pagan nation, he was 
indebted for that security which he courted in vain among the 
Christians of the East! At once the boast and reproach of his 
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country, he extended her renown on the confines of the Pacific 
Ocean, and the poem (the Lusiad) which he produced in this 
retreat, might make us cry out with the sympathetic Bard— 


“‘¢ Yet sacred be the alien spot, 
Where, by a senseless world forgot, 
The poet charmed this distant shore 
With Epic tones unheard before, 
And, in a desert, doomed to shame, 
Rear’d his pyramid of fame!’” 


“ The Grotto of Camoens is pleasantly situated on the west- 
ern shores of the promontory of Macao, and faces the harbour, 
which divides it on that side from the main land. This promon- 
tory is a narrow neck of land, whose stony and barren surface 
is only rendered habitable by the sea breezes that blow from 
three quarters of the compass, and somewhat temper the natural 
heat of the climate. Of trees or verdure there is but a small 
Ss and to the pleasure grounds, in which the Grotto 
ias been enclosed, that proportion seems chiefly to have been 
allotted. To the taste and enthusiasm of Mr. William Fitz- 
hugh, one of the Company’s former Super cargoes at Canton, 
the Poet is indebted for the preservation of this memorial of his 
labours; andthe Public, for the opportunity of paying their tri- 
bute at his shrine. A few acres have here been laid out to as 
much advantage as a singular diversity of ground, and a ro- 
mantic site, within so narrow a compass would admit. The land 
bordering the sea, consists of strata of stone, thrown here and 
there into a kind of Cromlech, whose skeleton state, from which 
the equinoxial rains have washed the soil, evidently denotes 
them to be the productions of nature. In the centre of the 
area, a more considerable eminence appears, on which the prin- 
cipal Cromlech stands, bearing on its shoulders a temple in the 
Chinese taste, that crowns the Grotto of Camoens. This latter is 
merely an excavation in the rock beneath, where a profile of the 
bard has been scratched on the wall, of no further merit than to 
remind us of the genius of the place. Nothing can be more 
beautiful or extensive than the view from this spot. To the 
East and North it is, indeed, sheltered by the ridge that inter- 
sects the promontory; but, to the South, the city of Macao, 
with its steeples and castles, fills the eyes, which, glancing to 
the west, meets a prospect diversified with verdant isles, and a 
line of woody and cultivated coast, bounded by the majestic 
Montagna, whose pyramidical form, and dark aspect, add no 
small charm to the sceneryof nature. From the moving objects 
in the harbour, the spectator turns to the plantations below 
him, where the curious productions of the Bast so adorn this 

icturesque retirement, as to have rendered it the choice of 
is Excellency Earl Macartney, during his short abode at 
Macao.” Adamson's Life of Camoens. 























































THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


CHAPTER LY. 


THE NATIVES AT HOME. 


WHILE these preparations were being made for the recovery 
of Helen from the natives, who, it was conjectured, had carried 
her away with them; although many contended that she had 
certainly been murdered by the savages long before this time,— 
the poor girl remained in captivity with the tribe which inha- 
bited the extreme verge of the western coast of the island. 

No personal violence had hitherto been offered to her ; but 
the intentions of the black chief were most decidedly expressed 
with respect to her being included among the number of his 
wives, while a similar honour, as was most significantly ex- 
pressed by the old woman, was destined on her part for Mr. 
Silliman. That fascinating person was determined to have 
another husband, and as she could not get a black one, was 
content to have a white one. 

Being the daughter of the old chief, and exercising, in his 
name, the patriarchal influence which he enjoyed, and which, 
from habit, his tribe continued to pay to him, although he had 
lost the physical strength which had raised him to that eminence, 
she had no difficulty in obtaining the consent of the fraternity 
to admit the white man into the tribe; and, in accordance with 
her directions, preparations were made for performing on him 
the ceremonies customary on such occasions. 

These ceremonies were not many, nor very important; but 
the solemnity with which the priest or conjuror of the tribe 
entered on the inauguration of the new member, and the 
mystery in which the preparations were enveloped, was by no 
means calculated to remove the dread with which the unfortu- 
nate Jeremiah was inspired at being made the victim of their 
barbarous rites. 

If it had not been for his reluctance to leave Helen unpro- 
tected amongst the savages, he would have endeavoured to 
effect his escape, alone, into the bush, and encounter all the wild 
animals, snakes, and bushrangers, on the island, rather than 
face the terrible old woman for whom he was to be duly qualified 
asahusband. Helen was so absorbed in the contemplation of 
her own wretched fate, that she could scarcely bestow any com- 
miseration on that of her companion in misfortune. Com- 
_— with her threatened union with the old black fellow, 

erry’s matrimonial alliance with the lady seemed nothing! 
avcust, 1846.—no. II. Yo. v1, L 
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In the mean time, the conjuror painted himself, in a mystic 
manner, with red ochre and chalk, and summoned Jerry to the 
ordeal, 

It is to be observed that the natives of Van Diemen’s Land 
differ from the natives of the large continental island, forming, 
pre-eminently, the Australian portion of the globe, in language, 
and in some customs. 

The continental natives build better huts in the winter sea- 
son; clothe themselves partially with the skin of the kangaroo ; 
make use of better weapons; and are subjected, wild and 
savage as they are, to certain forms and religious ceremonies 
unknown to the aboriginals of Van Diemen’s Land. But, in 
some points, the practices are similar, and it was to these that 
Mr. Silliman was now summoned to submit himself. 

The first of these was more disagreeable than dangerous. 
As it was impossible for the natives to communicate with their 
neophyte by speech, they were obliged to leave the discovery of 
the object’ of their ceremonies to his unassisted ingenuity. 
Jerry conjectured rightly when he supposed that the first, act 
of initiation was to prepare his mind, by solitude and reflec- 
tion, for a due estimation of the importance of the ceremonies 
which were to come. 

But it was his ignorance of what those ceremonies would be, 
that puzzled and frightened poor Jerry ; however, there was no 
retreat. He had been made to understand that there was no 
alternative between entire submission, and being roasted alive 
at an enormous log-fire which had been kindled for the occasion. 
With a most rueful expression of countenance, therefore, he 
quitted Helen and the women of the tribe, as it was an essen- 
tial part of the ceremony that no female eye should witness 
the mysterious rite of male initiation, and accompanied the 
black fellows to a place at a little distance from the encamp- 
ment. 

The priest, if it can be permitted to apply such a name to 
such a person, and who differed in nothing from his. fellows, so 
far as Jerry could observe, except in his being the fattest and the 
sleekest of the lot, first stripped Jerry with great gravity, and 
placed his clothes aside ; he then proceeded to mark the white 
man’s. body, with a piece of red ochre,.in various curious de- 
vices, symbolieal, no doubt, of ,his state of, probation. 

_ This being done, and Jerry, being transformed into a sort of 
illuminated edition: of ja. white man, the priest led him into a 
place, in, the bush, apart which had been previously. consecrated 
in some, way; known: only. to. the! priest himself, where Jerry 
was. left alone to silence:and meditation,’ .He peeped. out and 
saw the black fellows about thirty yards off, in a circle,.watch- 
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In this way they passed the night, no one stirring; and as 
Jerry was too cold to sleep, he had ample leisure for reflection 
on the mutability of human affairs in this world, and on the 
hope of a world tocome. He had a strong suspicion of the 
great wood fire which he had passed on his way to his present 
resting-place, and he had an indefinable dread that the world 
to come was to be opened to him that way; a conjecture which 
increased still more his general disinclination to depart from 
this ; and the ceremony of the next day was by no means cal- 
culated to lesson his apprehensions. 

Shortly after the dawn, the priest visited him, and examined 
him attentively. As Jerry did not know what to say, he very 
wisely held his tongue ; and, as it happened, this was the very 
thing which was expected of him. The priest rewarded his 
tractability with a grim smile, and, hastily leaving him, re- 
turned with a piece of roasted kangaroo’s flesh, which Jerry de- 
voured with much appetite. This, also, seemed to please the 
priest, who pinched his loins and shoulders much in the same 
way as a butcher feels a sheep to see if he is fat enough to be 
killed,—a ceremony which Jerry considered was of a dubious 
character; especially as the priest grinned with his teeth ap- 
provingly—an expression of satisfaction, which caused poor 
Jerry to conceive very disagreeable anticipations of the canni- 
balistic propensities of the black rascal. The priest then left 
him. 

In about half an hour the priest returned, carrying with him 
the materials for the new member’s next probation. 

With a dexterity which surprised Jeremiah, the old gentleman 
proceeded to dress him up in the guise of a kangaroo. He 
placed on his head and over his body the skin of that animal, 
with its fur on as natural as life; he wrapped the skin round 
him, and secured it with strings ‘made of the strips of the 
stringy bark tree. 

The tail of the animal stuffed with grass projected behind, 
and the priest was pleased to teach Jerry, at the same time, 
that he would presently be called on to hop, in imitation of the 
creature which he represented. 

Jerry thought there was no great harm in that, provided they 
did not carry on the allegory too far, and kill and eat him to 
make the resemblance more complete. He began hopping 
therefore, with much pains, about the small space in which he 
was enclosed, and his performance seemed to the priest so ex- 
cellent, and Jeremiah in his new dress was such an admirable 
likeness of a kangaroo, that the master of the ceremonies has- 
tened to give notice to his companions that the sport was ready 
to begin. 

Jerry sat on his haunches, his ears pricked up, and his 
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kangaroo-head erect in anxious expectation. Presently he saw 
the natives in a body, advancing on tip-toe to the place where 
he was ensconced, and acting the part of looking about for a 
kangaroo, They examined the ground, smelled to it, snuffed 
the air, and tried to penetrate with their eyes into the bushes 
where Jerry lay ; but all in the utmost silence. 

Presently one pretended on a sudden to discover the kangaroo ; 
he communicated the information by signs to his fellows, who 
now advanced with quick steps to the bush, brandishing their 
spears and waddies in a threatening manner. Jerry did not 
like the looks of them; he began to doubt whether they were 
in jest or earnest, they acted their parts so well. While he was 
deliberating, a spear passed a little way over his head. This 
was too bad! and Jerry, making a desperate spring, cleared one 
side of the bush-fence, and appeared in the open space beyond. 

A loud shout from the natives proclaimed their admiration of 
the feat; and they followed him with joyful cries, throwing 
their spears at him occasionally, which hit him with hard bumps, 
but their ends being blunted they did him no farther injury. 
The frequency of their occurrence, however, so alarmed Jerry, 
that, without more hesitation, breaking out into a brisk run, he 
endeavoured to avoid the repetition of such native compliments. 

And now the chase grew fast and furious; Jerry bounded 
along, his tail thumping the ground in the most natural manner 
imaginable, and the natives following after, shouting, screaming, 
yelling, and performing all sorts of antics as they pursued him 
round and round the encampment. Helen’s curiosity was 
roused by the general excitement, and as this was a part of the 
ceremony which females were allowed to look upon, for the 
reason perhaps that it could not easily be prevented, the whole 
collection of gins, old and young, assembled to witness the per- 
formance, greeting Jerry as he passed them in his circular 
career with vociferous screams of delight and laughter. 

Even Helen, as Jerry passed her at full speed, with his 
enormous tail wagging behind him, in spite of the anxious 
thoughts which oppressed her with regard to her own fate, could 
not forbear from smiling at the ludicrous figure which Mr. 
Silliman cut in his extraordinary costume! He had only time, 
as he shot by her, to ejaculate ‘‘Qh, miss!” when he was lost 
among the bushes, aaa Helen, to avoid the mob of savages who 


were 1n pursuit, retired behind the women. 

As the natives adroitly hemmed in Jerry during the chase, 
within a certain circle, and as he soon became fatigued with the 
exertion, he was glad to take refuge again in the retreat from 
which he had set out, where his tormentors left him unmolested ; 
and, shortly afterwards, the priest visited him, and said some- 
thing to him with a severe countenance and in an angry tone, 
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which Jerry could not fail to interpret as a reproof for some 
breach of etiquette which he had unwittingly committed. 

And, in truth, poor Jerry had offended against the practice of 
that august ceremonial in a way which gave rise to sinister ob- 
servations among the savages. Instead of hopping like a kan- 
garoo, during the last ceremony, he had used his legs like a man, 
an offence which went far to vitiate the whole proceeding, and 
which exposed them to the ridicule of the women who had as- 
sembled to admire that popular part of the entertainment. 

From what followed, however, it would seem that, at the in- 
tercession with the priest of the daughter of the chief, Jerry's 
misbehaviour was overlooked, on the condition that next day he 
would abide firmly by the further test which he was to be ex- 
posed to. 

Jerry passed that night as he had done the first, with the 
exception that the kangaroo-skin served to keep him a little 
warmer ; and, as the air was mild and continued remarkably dry 
for that season of the year, he contrived to get a little sleep. 
This time the priest brought him a grilled opossum, which, al- 
though it stunk abominably of the peppermint tree, Jerry was 
compelled to eat to satisfy his hunger. 

He judged from this change of food that he should be obliged 
to climb trees like an opossum; but he was mistaken. His 
next ordeal was of a very different nature; it was called in the 
native language “ the trial of spears.” 

On the morning of this concluding ceremony, the priest 
stripped the half adopted brother of his kangaroo appurtenan- 
ces, and having touched him up under the eyes and on the fore- 
head with some masterly strokes-of red ochre, he led him forth 
into a large clear space, where all the men of the tribe were 
assembled to take part in the exhibition. The old chief, from 
his infirmities, was merely a spectator of the trial. 

Ten spears were now given to Jeremiah, and he was placed 
about sixty yards from a particular spot in front of the natives, 
who all had spears in their hands. Jerry observed that those 
given to him were sharp, and he concluded that the spears in 
the hands of the black fellows were sharp also. This circum- 
stance troubled bim not a little; and when he found himself 
standing alone, with all the savages congregated opposite, he 
began to fear that a principal part of the ceremony was to make 
a target of him for the others to cast their spears at! Nor 
was he far mistaken in that conjecture. 

Jerry being thus posted, and the priest in a loud voice having 
made an exhortation to his flock, which, from the significant 
gestures used, Jerry conceived was an urgent admonition on his 
part to the others to take good aim and stick their spears into 
the mark, the sport began. | 
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The first native came up to the appointed distance, and threw 
his spear at Jerry; it went wide of the mark. 

Then another came on and tried his skill. 

If Jerry had not turned this second spear aside with the bun- 
dle of similar weapons which he held in his hand, it would have 
inflicted an ugly wound. Jerry’s dexterity in defence elicited 
a warm shout of approbation from the savages; but whether the 
expression of it was in favour of the marksman, or of the target, 
seemed to Jerry doubtful. 

One by one, each of the natives discharged his spear; and it 
was an evidence of the generally harmless nature of the ceremony, 
though as savage in its practice as the wild people who invented 
it but on this occasion the object of their sport escaped un- 

urt. 

It was now Jerry’s turn to try hisskill; and the priest having 
harangued him singly in a strain similar to his first speech to 
the natives, resumed his place by the side of the chief. 

A native now advanced with a spear in his hand, and took his 
place on the spot from which each had cast a spear. 

Jerry considered this as an invitation to have a shot at him, 
but, in his inexperience, he threw his spear sideways, and his 
ruenreneee was received with a shout of derisive a by the 
others. 

Another native succeeded, and Jerry threw a second spear at 
him. This was better. He now tried his luck at a third, and 
this time the spear nearly reached its mark. The fourth, seeing 
the very narrow escape of the last, held his own spear in an atti- 
tude of defence to ward off the coming missile. 

But this cast was a decided failure, and it was owing perhaps 
to the contempt with which the natives regarded their new bro- 
ther’s want of skill, that the tenth man, disdaining to avail him- 
self of his spear of defence, which he threw on the ground, was 
hit by Jerry’s last spear, which entered the native's right arm. 

Nothing could have been more fortunate for Jerry than the 
success of this last exploit, as it established him on the spot in 
the good opinion of his sable brethren ; and far from exhibiting 
any ill-will at the event, they treated him with extraordinary 
respect, and escorted him in a body to the daughter of their 
chief, to whom they presented him as one worthy of her distin- 
guished preference. 

_ Jerry was now in the high road to preferment ; but thinking 
that he might turn the favourable opinion of the natives towards 
him to good account, and judging that they would now have 
confidence in him, and be less strict in watching his motions, he 
intimated to them by signs that it was necessary for him and the 
white woman to perform certain ceremonies of their own in pri- 
vate. He pointed to the sun which was declining, and endea- 
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voured to make them understand that the rites which he was 
about to perform were in deference to that luminary. 

The old woman seemed inclined at first to dispense with more 
formalities, but the priest, who was curious to know what the 
white man would do, pronounced an authoritative opinion, as 
Jerry conjectured from his manner, in favour of their new bro- 
ther’s proposal ; and Jerry, taking advantage of the opportunity, 
lost no time in putting ihe design which he had conceived into 
execution. 

Accordingly he dressed himself again in his clothes, and tak- 
ing the old black woman by the hand to disarm suspicion, 
with the priest on his other side, followed by the chief and the 
rest of the male tribe, he advanced to the quarter of the women, 
where Helen was, sitting on the ground. 

Taking a hint from the priest’s proceedings, he harangued 
Helen in a loud voice, pointing to the sun, and marching round 
her inacircle. His speech which, of course, was not understood 
by the natives, was to inform her of the plan which he had 
formed for their escape that night, and to explain to her the 
part which she was to act. He took care frequently to point to 
the sun during this manceuvre, the better to impress on the 
spectators the reality and sincerity of the white man’s ceremony. 

Telling Helen to rise, he instructed her to walk before him, 
and intimating to the men by signs that they were not to follow, 
he directed her to proceed to a certain spot, inan easterly direc- 
tion, where a clump of fern trees would serve effectually to 
screen her from observation. 

Accompanied by the chief and the priest, they marched 
solemnly to the appointed spot; and, having placed her within 
the reeess, Jerry drew a line around her with a bough of a gera- 
nium which he plucked as he proceeded: and then having placed 
four similar boughs in the ground, at the four corners of her re- 
treat, he retired with the conjuror and the priest in the same 
solemn manner as before !_ 

The sun now began to sink below the horizon, and Jerry re- 
turned to the spot in the bush in which he had been placed by 
the priest during the ceremony of his own initiation ; and making 
his two companions understand that he desired to be left alone, 
they retired. 

The ingenious Jerry, whose wits were sharpened by danger 
and necessity, now pretended to busy himself with various mys- 
terious preparations, in order to deceive the conjuror or any 
other inquisitive savage who might be observing him. He then 
laid himself down on his back as if to watch the stars, as, one 
after another, they rose to view in the heavens ; but listening to 
the slightest noise of what was going on at the native fires. 

In this state he waited, in most anxious suspense, until 
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the natives should be buried in sleep, which would afford 
him the opportunity of carrying his bold resolution of escape in- 
to effect. 


CHAPTER LVI. ~ 
THE ESCAPE. 


First one, and then another native coiled himself up under 
his breakwind for the night. Jerry waited till the general si- 
lence gave evidence of the whole tribe being fast asleep. The 
night was cloudy; a favourable accident for his enterprise, as 
the natives have a superstitious fear of the dark. 

Jerry stole noiselessly from his covert, and looked cautiously 
about ; all seemed safe; he could not distingnish any one on 
the watch. The fires before the natives’ low bark-huts were 
burning brightly at a little distance; the rest of the bush was 
involved in ra obscurity—rendered more gloomy by the con- 
trast of the light of the burning logs. He knew the ground well ; 
and endeavouring to prevent the slightest rustling of the bushes, 
or the least sound from the cracking of the dry sticks in his 
path, he bent his way to the spot where Helen had been placed 
apart, in preparation for her marriage with the black chief. 

He threaded his way successfully through the thickets; he 
heard no one stirring; his plan seemed to prosper; and for once 
Fortune seemed to favour him. He reached Helen’s resting 
place without hindrance or accident. She was ready at his 
touch; and without speaking they set out together. 

Helen could not disguise from herself the extreme hazard of 
the step they were taking, nor the perils to which they would 
be exposed in the bush ; but death in any shape was preferable 
to a marriage with the old black fellow. She had many times 
endeavoured to communicate to the woman, that, if they would 
take her back to the town of the white people, a great reward 
of axes and nails would be given to the tribe; but they either 
could not or would not understand her. Their present desper- 
ate flight, therefore, was her only alternative. 

Neither was Mr. Silliman less determined to brave all, rather 
than encounter the endearments of that hideous old woman! 
To say nothing of his being dieted occassionally on half-broiled 
at and gum-tree caterpillars! Besides, there was a spice . 
of romance in him, after all; he was good natured, and did not 
want courage, although he was without the habit of exercising 
it in action; and to be knight-errant to ‘‘ Miss Helen” was a 
high privilege, and a stimulant to heroic deeds. He felt proud 
of himself, as Helen followed him in silence through the fh 
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They were not without some plan, however, in their flight. 
They had previously agreed that the point to which they should 
direct their steps, in the event of their being able to elude the 
vigilance of the savages, should be a high hill, on the top of 
which a tall and remarkable tree presented the singular appear- 
ance of a ship in full sail. Besides, they knew that the breadth 
of the island was but small, and that by keeping towards the 
east they must at Jast come to some district inhabited by set- 
tlers. The obscurity was so great, however, that they could 
hardly make their way through the forest. It was a painful 
journey, but hope supported them; and the fear of the fate 
from which they had escaped, was greater than the fear of the 
dangers which they encountered. 

As soon as they had got to such a distance from the natives’ 
fires that they thought they might talk in safety, Mr. Silliman 
endeavoured to support Helen’s courage by representing that 
they could not have more than seventy or eighty miles to travel 
at the most—for the island was only an hundred and fifty miles 
wide—before they came either to the high-road leading from 
Hobart Town to Launceston, or tosome settler’s farm, or stock- 
keeper’s hut. He assured her, also, that there were no wild 
beasts on the island, except a sort of hyena, which had never 
been known to attack a white person. 

What Helen most feared were snakes; and she often shud- 
dered as she trod on some soft substance bearing a resemblance 
to the feeling of their moist cold skins. Her shoes had been 
worn out some time since; but she had contrived for herself a 
pair of mocassins, made of kangaroo-skin, which she found much 
more easy for bush-travelling than shoes. Jerry had accomo- 
dated himself in a similar manner; and a light wind having dis- 
persed the clouds overhead so as to allow the stars to lend their 
light for their guidance, they were able to proceed at a pretty 
good pace. As they increased their distance, their spirits began 
to revive. 

Helen had retained possession of the small pocket-pistols 
found in the knapsack, together with the powder-horn, and a 
little bag containing about a dozen bullets. She had never al- 
lowed them to quit her person, and with these weapons they re- 
solved to defend themselves to the last; but they were too small 
to be efficient except at close quarters. Besides these means of 
defence, Jerry had the axe, which on the day of the ceremonial 
he had been allowed to appropriate to himself. Thus provided, 
they considered they could make a tolerable resistance,—for a 
time, at least ;—and, at all events, they had made up their minds 
that it was better to die fighting in the bush, or any way, than 
be at the mercy of the natives, 

With this resolve, they continued their way through the wil- 
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derness the whole of the night, until they were both compelled 
to stop from exhaustion. But even as they stopped, the rising 
sun began to gild the snow-white tops of some high mountains, 
which they observed behind them to the north-west; and pre- 
sently the light of day appeared to cheer them. They saw no 
signs of the natives, and they flattered themselves that they had 
not been missed. In this hope, however, they were mistaken. 

They reckoned that they had proceeded at least twenty miles 
during the night; but it was afterwards known that they had 
not gone more than ten, so deceptive is travelling in the bush, 
— when forests have to be traversed. ‘Trusting to this 
calculation, Mr. Silliman thought that Helen might safefy re- 
pose herself for some hours, for ber fatigue during the night 
had been very great. But after resting a short time, she de- 
clared her readiness to proceed. | 

Before they set out, however, they carefully examined their 
pistols; Helen had one, and Mr. Silliman the other. They 
would be but a poor defence, he felt, against the natives, if the 
whole tribe should pursue them with hostile intentions; but 
for his own part, he resolved to sell his life dearly, and defend 
Miss Horton with his axe to the last; and it was not long 
before his courage was put to the test. 

They were now traversing wide plains, not inconveniently 
covered with trees. This sort of country continued for about 
eight miles in the direction which they were travelling. Thick 
serub and an exceedingiy dense wood then intervened between 
that point and nearly the water’s edge of a broad and rapid ri- 
ver, which was the same crossed by them on the raft, and the 
one which the Bushranger had swam over when he lost the Ma- 
jor’s horse, and received his wound. 

But of these circumstances they were ignorant; they di- 
rected their course by the sun, without knowing anything of 
the part of the country over which they were passing, and 
which had never been explored by the colonists. The events 
of this day, however, were destined to give that district a memo- 
rable celebrity. 

They had already reached the entrance of the scrub which 
approached the wood bordering on the river, when Helen, 
casting her eyes back to take the bearings of some remarkable 
objects, to assist them in preserving a straight line—a prac- 
tice abroad, when she was in Germany, which had been taught 
her by her father—fancied she saw a moving object behind 
them. As they had seen many kangaroos in their way, she 
disregarded ‘it at first; but the object continuing to advance, 
she pointed it out to her companion, ‘and they were not long 
in perceiving that it was a native; and in a minute or two 
more they could distinguish that it was the old woman, from 
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whose affectionate home Mr. Silliman had ungallantly eloped 
the night before. 

He was by no means, however, in the humour to comment 
jocosely on that circumstance, as the matter was too serious ; 
for her appearance betokened the propinquity of others of the 
tribe. It was evident that she was on their track; to hide 
themselves, therefore, was hopeless. The best plan was to 
push forward, and try to discover some cave the entrance of 
which they might be able to defend with their tiny fire-arms 
against the attack of the savages. With this intent they 
kept on their course to the thick forest of trees beyond the 
scrub. 

The weather had been remarkably dry for some weeks, and 
that day was fine, but the sun was very hot. Mr. Silliman had 
been congratulating Miss Horton on the former circumstance, 
and had been expressing his regret at the latter; but the 
sight of the old woman put a sudden stop to all such compli- 
mentary expressions. She perceived them, they were sure; 
for, as they plunged into the thickets, they saw her raise up 
her arms in a threatening manner, and Helen observed that 
she held in her hand the firesticks usually carried by the na- 
tives in all their excursions. 

They saw no one with her, though they could not hope 
that she was unaccompanied; and they were aware that she 
walked much faster than they did. But without waiting to 
discuss the amount of the danger, they pressed forward, and 
reserved their breath to accelerate their pace; they would 
willingly have made it a run, but they were too tired for that 
exertion. In the mean time, the old woman continued to gain 
on them. As they reached the entrance of the wood she over- 
took them, and they were obliged to stand at bay. 

Planting herself in their path, she stood before them, and 
commenced a vehement harangue, supported by the most ener- 
getic gesticulations ; and, although they could not understand 
a word that she said, they guessed that she was exhorting them 
to return, and was threatening them with the vengeance of 
herself and of her tribe, if they refused. She frequently 
pointed to the country behind them, which they construed 
into the information that all the savages were on their way 
to overtake their prisoners, and that they would presently be 
upon them. 

Seeing that her intended husband paid no regard to her 
remonstrances, she was about to return on her steps, to urge 
her black companions to hasten forward to recapture them ; 
but as this by no means “suited his book,” as Jerry said to 
Miss Horton, he proposed that they should seize the woman, 
and if necessary put her to death. Helen hoped that would 
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not be necessary, not only because she had a strong disinclina- 
tion to take the life of a native, but because the death of 
the woman would serve still further to exasperate her coun- 
trymen. But it was necessary to do something decisive to 


stop her. 

Mr. Silliman beckoned to her to come back to them, as she 
turned round to threaten them once more. The old woman 
stopped ; but, with the instinct of savages, she saw a something 
in his eye that was unfavourable to her; andshe hesitated. He 
advanced towards her; she retreated; and was about to run off, 
when, to alarm her, he fired off his pistol, and she fell immedi- 
ately to the ground; but it was only from fright. 

Without loosing a moment he rushed on her, calling out to 
Miss Horton at the same time to come and assist him; and be- 
fore the woman could recover herself, he tied her hands tightly 
together. At this treatment, however, her terrors as to what 
more was to be done to her becoming excessive, the old woman 
set up a shriek so horrid and so shrill, that both Helen and 
himself feared that it could be heard by the other natives a 
dozen miles off, and Mr. Silliman was obliged to have recourse 
to the expedient of stuffing her mouth with some of the long 
coarse grass, which was abundant under their feet. He con- 
sidered it prudent, also, to tie her legs together, so as to give 
them time to get some distance ahead, before she could give in- 
formation of them to the natives. 

Helen remarked that the fire-sticks which she had let fall 
had inflamed some dry twigs which stood near, at the foot of a 
decayed tree, whose charred appearance gave evidence of its 
having already suffered from fire ; and she feared that it might 
serve as a guide to the natives in their pursuit. 

But Mr. Silliman observed that it did not matter, as the pre- 
sence of the old woman proved that the natives would have no 
difficulty in tracking them. To remove her fears, however, in 
respect to the fire attracting attention, he attempted to put it 
out; but the unusual dryness of the season had rendered the 
materials so inflammable that the fire had begun to burn 
fiercely, and had already ignited the charred trunk of the tree 
under which it had been kindled. 

Not wishing to lose time, and as the extinguishing of the 
tree which was on fire was beyond their power, they aban- 
doned the attempt; and, leaving the old woman on the ground 
securely fastened, they hastened on through the wood. But 
the trees were so close together, and the dead timber which co- 
vered the ground was so thickly strewed in their way, that their 
progress was necessarily slow. However, they toiled diligently 
through, rejoicing that they had’ managed so well to escape 
the danger hrestened by the old woman; but a new peril now 
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beset them, from an enemy more savage and devouring than 
the natives themselves, and one with which mortal strength had 
little chance in coping. 

From the increasing light, and the crackling of burning 
timber in their rear, they became sensible that the forest was 
on fire; and from the strong smell of smoke which now as- 
sailed them, they knew that such wind as there was, blew di- 
rectly from the fire towards themselves. 

They had no idea, however, at the moment, that a fire in 
the woods of Van Dieman’s Land was so fierce and so rapid in its 
progress; but they were soon to learn by bitter experience, an- 
other, and the most dreadful of all the perils of the bush. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


THE BURNING FOREST. 


HELEN’s courage at the appalling sight of the blazing wood, 
now began to fail her at last. She had escaped from the bush- 
rangers, and from the natives; but from her present peril she 
saw no escape ! 

The dead timber, with which the surface of the ground was 
covered, afforded ready materials for the extension of the fire 
which spread rapidly on the right and on the left; while the 
flames, leaping from bush to bush, and from branch to branch, 
licking the tall stems with their fiery tongues, threatened to 
form a blazing canopy over their heads. 

She endeavoured to console herself and her companion with 
the consideration, that the flames, which bore such danger to 
themselves, would serve as a fiery screen to keep off the natives, 
who they did not doubt were in pursuit of them. But all fear 
of the natives was presently swallowed up by the urgency of 
the peril which immediately assailed them; for the fire, they 
clearly saw, outran their most strenuous efforts to fly from it; 
and. it was so close on them, that it was evident to both, that to 
attempt to get out of the range of the flames by a side-move- 
ment, would be only a waste of time, and a folly to think of ;— 
their only chance of escape, if chance there was, was by flying 
directly before it. 

But they soon began to feel the effect of the heat, produced 
by so great a body of fire, giving them a foretaste of one of 
the most dreadful of deaths; and the smoke began to encircle 
them within its thick dark folds, so that, sometimes, it was only 
from the sound of the crackling wood behind them, that they 
were able to keep in the right direction. 

To add to their fears, they found themselves beset by numer- 
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ous black and diamond-spotted snakes, which, driven from their 
retreats by the advancing fire, wound their way rapidly on- 
wards, but happily too intent on saving themselves to molest 
those who were flying from the same danger. Nor was this 
the worst; for the flames, suddenly finding materials more in- 
flammable to feed on, spread themselves on both sides of the 
struggling fugitives with extraordinary rapidity, threatening to 
enclose them, and thus cut off all possibility of escape. 

But still they kept on their course; jumping over logs of 
dead timber; scrambling through the underwood; and exerting 
every nerve to hasten their flight from the terrible enemy roar- 
ing behind them. The wood was so thick, and the smoke so 
obscured the atmosphere, that they could see nothing before 
them but the straight and branchless trunks of the tall stringy- 
bark trees ; and when the fire increased in its circular direction 
around them, they lost their guide and mark by which they had 
hitherto directed their course. . 

Blinded by the smoke; their senses scared by the fire; and 
their judgment lost, from the imminency of the peril which sur- 
rounded them, they hesitated in their flight ;—not knowing 
which way to direct their steps, and meeting with flames on 
all sides,—they stood still, and awaited their doom in silence. 

Helen sunk on her knees, and prayed aloud and fervently! 
Her fellow-sufferer stood aghast at the frightful sight of the 
blazing forest, and gazed at the flames which were coming thick 
upon them in trembling and speechless helplessness! There 
was no longer any hope; and both were so exhausted by 
their previous exertions, that they had not strength to stir. 

‘This is a dreadful death to die,” said Helen to her ‘com- 
panion ; “‘ but there is no hope! And at least it is better to 
die thus than by the torments of the savages. ‘The fire blazes 
fiercer in than direction that ever!” 

‘‘It is all over with us, Miss!” said r Jeremiah. ‘I 
could not move an inch farther if the fire was burning my 
legs.” | 

‘“‘ We must say farewell to each other, my good friend,” con- 
tinued Helen; ‘ but at least I can thank you for having been 
the means of releasing me from the savages; and if I had 
lived, depend upon it you should have found me grateful.” 

** You are very good tosay so, Miss; and if we had not been 
burned as we are to be, if 'you would have putin a good word 
for ‘me with your sister, Miss Louisa ;—but it is too late now! 
To be burned to death in this way! It is very dreadful! 
There’s'a blaze, Miss! we must try to get awaya little fur- 
ther from those flames! Your dress‘ will catch fire in a mo- 
ment!” 

“Try and save yourself, my good friend,” said Helen. “I 
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cannot move a step further, | am so exhausted. Save yourself, 
and tell Louisa that my last words were 

She was interrupted by a blaze of light from the inflamma- 
tion of some dead bushes, so close that the flames almost 
scorched her. The effect was so powerful on Jeremiah that he 
started up; and although, the moment before, it seemed that 
no peril and no pain could force him to move, he suddenly 
found himself excited in an extraordinary manner. 

‘It is too hot to bear,” he cried out: ‘‘ Miss Horton, get up 
and try to move a little farther off.” 

“Impossible!” replied Helen; “I am utterly exhausted, 
and I cannot move. But, save yourself, my good friend and 
leave me to die where Iam. ‘The smoke will soon stifle me 
before the fire comes!” 

* But the fire is come, Miss,” replied Jeremiah; “and if 
your dress catches, how are we to put it out?” 

‘Save yourself,” repeated Helen; ‘‘ but tell my dear father— 
and I should like you to say to Mr. Trevor—from me—say that 
I was encompassed by flames when I sent the message—say— 
that I was dying—my good friend—you will particularly re- 
member to say that 1 was dying 

“‘IT have heard the Bushranger say, ‘ Never say die while 
there’s a chance left!’ and here is a chance left, Miss Horton: 
I feel myself strong again. I can carry you a little way; and 
I will do it. I will never leave you to be burned to death 
while I save myself! Give me your hand, Miss, and get up.” 

Helen raised herself up; but she would not be carried. 
Jeremiah had scarcely assisted her a few yards when the wind 
rose and blew over them a shower of sparks from the burning 
charcoal, and it seemed, for a few seconds, that they were in 
the very midst of the fire, and about to be consumed. But 
the same wind cleared also the space before them from the 
thick clouds of smoke which impeded their view. It was only 
for a moment; but that moment of time served to reveal to 
them that they were approaching the verge of the forest, for 
the broad glare of day appeared beyond, forming a contrast, by 
its white light, with the red flames of the burning trees. 

The hope which had been extinguished in Helen’s heart now 
revived! She felt herself animated with new energy; but it 
required the utmost stretch of exertion on the part of both to 
keep ahead of the flames. Every instant of time was precious, 
for they saw the fire sweeping round with rapid strides to the 
point whither they were urging themselves forward; and just 
as they reached the spot, they found their passage ‘barred in 
that direction by a solid wall of fire! 
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Enices from the Past. 


NO, III. 
STANZAS. 


I long a lay from heaven to hear, 
Wearied with melodies of Earth : 

Would that an angel, passing near, 
Might sing a strain of loftier worth. 


Too tir’d for converse, and too faint 
To touch my own neglected lyre, 
The harp that soothes the dying saint, 

Is just the music I require. 


Oh! that some cherub, in his flight, 
(If e’er they visit world like this,) 
Would, on his golden wings, alight, 
To stay and sing me into bliss. 
Why do the blest their anthems breache 
Only to happy minds above ? 
h! why not, to the souls beneath, 
Pour forth their hymns of joy and love. 


The pilgrims who have reach’d their home, 
With friends and smiles encircled round, 
Want not the stream, as they who roam 
In desert wilds, and thirsty ground. 





A MOTHER’S LAMENT OVER HER DEAD INFANT. 


How can I weep ? the tear of pain 
Thy tranquil beauty would profane, 
Darken thy cheek’s unsullied snow, 
And wet the white rose on thy brow. 


How can I sigh? the breathing deep, 
My baby, might disturb thy sleep, 
And thou, with that unclouded smile, 
Would’st seem rebuking me the while. 


How can I grieve, while, all around, 
I hear a low unearthly sound, 

The waving of my cherub’s wings, 
The hymn my saaiat-atnipel sings ? 
Yet, lovely as in death thou art, 

It seem’d so cruel to depart, 

To close on me thy laughing eye, 
Unelasp thy little arms ae tat 




















Poetical Remains of a Clergyman’s Wife. 
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CLAIM OF PERIODICAL WRITERS TO PARTICIPATE IN 
THE BENEFITS OF “THE LITERARY FUND.” 


THERE are few persons whose fortunes are more subject to 
fluctuation than those of Literary men, and it generally happens 
that they have to depend very largely, if not entirely, on their 
own exertions. Praiseworthy and honourable to the individual 
of talent as these exertions are, there are periods when failure, or 
postponement of success, renders every effort useless, and, in 
consequence, severe temporary distress ensues, If the man of 
the pen have friends, from them he probably may derive some 
small assistance, until palmier days shall dawn upon him; if he 
have not, and we fear there are too many in this latter predica- 
ment, he must call in philosophy to his aid, and be content to 
bear with a half-starved existence, until some resource turn up 
to better his condition. There is one resource, apparently, within 
the reach of literary men, when assailed with difficulties, and 
struggling on to harvest-time and the future—we allude to 
Tue Royau Literary Funp Society. Blazoned forth as 
this Society is, with all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
attractive professions, we had, until lately, upheld it with all our 
power; but we find, by the force of facts which have lately 
come to our knowledge, that it is by far too exclusive to be 
productive of that extensive benefit which it seems to be com- 
petent to afford. 

By the rules and regulations of this Society, there are exemp- 
tions which we consider to be ill-advised, if not unjust, inasmuch 
as they affect the hardest labourers in the wide field of literature, 
namely, writers in periodical publications, who, if they have not 
published one or more volumes of some work, separately, are 
excluded from benefiting by the large and accumulating fund 
placed at the disposal of the Committee. 

In our unequivocal opinion, the Society ought to recognise 
the whole body of authors, as affiliated members of the same pro-. 
fession. The distinction between the labourer in periodical 
literature, and the producer of a given book, is invidious, 
and unworthy of those who profess to be anxious to rescue 
the individual of talent, as such, from distress and destitution. 
In France, there isno such absurd distinction made. Why, then, 
when, in France, the whole body of respectable literati are ac- 
knowledged as men of letters, why should liberal England draw 
lines of demarcation to the detriment of the largest section of 
her writers? Writers in periodicals, and reporters, who have 
never published a separate volume, have, perhaps, done more 


general and essential good than nine-tenths of the select, who 
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are recognised as coming within the narrow definition of the 
Society’s regulations. From the ranks of the reporters we have 
hada Lord Chancellor, who, had Fortune turned her back upon 
him, instead of taking him by the hand, would, notwithstanding 
his great and. acknowledged talents, have been deemed ineligible 
to have received relief from the Literary Fund, unless he could 
have laid claim to the authorship of some specific book. Few 
persons, we believe, are fully aware, when they subscribe their 
guineas to this fund for the purpose of providing temporary aid 
to the necessitous members-of the literary fraternity, that many 
of those whose daily, or weekly, or monthly, or quarterly, lucu- 
brations they peruse with benefit and delight, are hopelessly 
excluded, should they come to-need it, from benefiting by their 
liberality and kindness. 

We have taken up this subject solely from a wish to see this 
Society pursue more beneficial measures, Of late, several cir- 
cumstances have been communicated to us, and documents, that 
cannot be refuted, are now lying on our table, which convince 
us, that @ more extendel sphere of usefulness ought to be, and 
must be, adopted by the Committee. We have proof upon 
proof, record upon record, that a new organization of this 
Society is loudly to be called for, and we wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the Committee, and the members of the literary profes- 
sion, to the necessity of an immediate expansion of the rules 
and purposes of the Literary Fund Society, by which all authors, 
as was evidently contemplated by the founder, shall be entitled 
to benefit from the Society’s Funds, in time of need, 7. e., as far 
as they will permit. 

The circumstances in life which mdy materially change the 
position.of individuals in every class of society are as innumer- 
able as they are ever-recurrent.'. A gentleman who has been a 
contributor to the public and periodical press, may have been 
courted and patronized by the very parties, who, sitting on the 
Committee, when he applies for relief in a state of serious dis- 
tress and difficulty, are compelled, by the absurd, illiberal, and 
unjust regulations of the Society, to refuse him a trifling 
modicum of aid, because, forsooth,; he is not the bona fide 
parent of a published volume! He may have written largely 
for the benefit of mankind; he may have contributed to their 
instruction and|amusement; he may have charmed them with 
some of the sweetest specimens of poesy ;—but, by the rules and 
regulations of the Society, endowed as it. is, he is suffered 
to bear his miseries‘with what. philosophy he can; perhaps, to 
see his wife sink daily under the most cruel privations; to hear 
his children ask for bread, which he-has not the means to obtain ; 
andall, because he has only written, or reported, for the periodical 
press, and, therefore, cannot. claim. relief !. , 

We have.a strong notion that these rules and regulations axe 
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modern innovations; and, if so, would emphatically ask, by what 
authority, and upon whose responsibility, have the intentions 
of the original founder of the Society been altered? A former 
Secretary to the Society once said in our hearing, ‘“ the Re- 
viewers were considered to have the highest claim for relief, if 
difficulties oppressed them.” Now, a Reviewer is nothing more 
than a periodical writer; but twenty years have made a great 
difference in men and manners. ‘We have known many of the 
Secretaries, and can affirm, that, upon our own recommendation, 
a young lady who never had published any thing but what 
appeared in periodicals, did, some years ago, receive a donation 
from the Society! How then is it, that, now, those who are 
only writers in periodicals—under which designation, here and 
elsewhere, we include reporters—are refused, or can be refused, 
relief? As the doings of the Society are under the seal of 
secrecy, we, of course, claim the same privilege as to our sources 
of information; let it suffice that they are authentic, and we 
challenge them to refute our assertions. All we ask, all we re- 
quire is, that the funds of the Society be thrown open for the 
relief of periodical writers, as well as the writers of books. 

We would also ask whether the idea of hoarding up the con- 
tributions of the public to form a capital for the purpose of 
granting annuities to authors out of its dividends, or interest, is 
ajust one? We say, certainly not. The present generation of 
authors ought not to be left inadequately provided for, that 
succeeding generations may, thereby, be in better luck. Has 
this idea been cherished, or abandoned? On this point we 
confess we are uninformed. 

We have, also, an objection, and a very strong one, too, to 
the particular manner in which literary persons are required to 
apply to the Society. Its printed form has been shown to us; 
we have seen the signatures attached to it; and we aver most 
conscientiously, that we are shocked to observe the humiliating 
manner in which the male or female applicant must seek for relief. 
No mendicant could be required to do more ; no parish pauper 
could be asked, more minutely to describe his whereabout, and 
his wants. In the first place, by the rules and regulations of 
the association, a printed form is to be applied for; this form 
has, then, to be filledup with every particular of the applicant’s 
present property, and future expectations—thus exposing his 
circumstances too openly to the committee. But, more than 
this, he is required, after he has himself filled up the printed 
form, to go round: to his friends and obtain their attestation to 
the truth of his report; to disclose to them that he is in dis- 
tress; and, perhaps, from this forced. exposure of his circum- 
stances, to do himself permanent mischief in some quarters, 
for sake of an aid, which is temporary, and never of considerable 
amount. M2 
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Another objection we have to make is to the mode in which 
inquiries are conducted with respect to the truth of the repre- 
sentations of any applicant. Sometimes he is visited, we are 
informed, by the Secretary, who, inquisitive overmuch, startles 
him with the information that relief is not given to parties 
who possess thirty pounds a year, Let us ask how an educated 
person is to live upon the pittance of thirty pounds a year ? 

These things are not as they should be; they outrage all the 
finer feelings of humanity. Would it not be better that the 
applicant should be requested to call at the office of the Society, 
at a stated time, and be admitted to a private interview with one 
or two of the older members of the Committee, who, if dissatis- 
fied with the conference, might subsequently institute such in- 
quiries as they conceived it to render advisable? in our 
opinion it would be so, and this point we beg to urge on the 
consideration of all who have an influence with, or a voice 
at, its Board. 

To return to our original point, we repeat that, in regard of 
The Literary Relief Fund, periodical writers should be on a 
par with all other claimants upon it. The distinction made by 
the Committee is based upon such manifest injustice, that, at 
first, we doubted the fact; so much so, indeed, that we asked 
our original informant to furnish us with proofs. We were 
furnished with convincing ones! Justice, however, must be 
done to the gentlemen who only write for periodicals. They 
have wives and families, who, perhaps, at their death, may be left 
in a state of destitution. The Literary Fund professes to afford, 
and does afford, relief to the widows and orphans of Book- 
writers, while those of Periodical-writers are debarred from 
all claim on the Bounty of the Society. For justice’ sake, let 
this crying evil, this unjust decree, be immediately remedied. 
It is disgraceful to the managing members of the Society to ex- 
clude a large body of talented and respectable men from partici- 
pee in the benefits that, common sense points out, the 

ounder of the Society, and the Donors thereunto, intended for 
all literary people. Hundreds of periodical writers have neither 
the interest, nor the pecuniary means, to get a volume through 
the press. Again, we most earnestly call on the Committee to 
cast aside their system of exclusiveness ; to remodel the Society 
on an expansive scale; and, on the strength of so doing, to appeal 
to the public for means to keep pace with an enlarged sphere 
of benevolence and usefulness. If they refuse to do so, Pe- 
riodical writers must bring into life another society, and sepa- 
rate themselves, both in their good and their evil fortunes, 
from those who would exclude, from funds devoted to literary 
relief, a large proportion of the literary community. 
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FIVE MINUTES’ TALK ABOUT FLOWERS. 


* At once array’d 
In all the colours of the flushing year, 
By Nature’s swift and secret-working hand, 
The garden glows, and fills the liberal air 
With lavish fragrance.” 


Thomson. 

Tuis is the season of the year when the surface of the earth 
is covered and adorned with the verdure and the produce of the 
gardens, woods, and plains. That man must be almost destitute 
of mind, who loves not the aspect of nature, when we behold 
flowers of various kinds, hues, fornis, and beauties, gladdening 
the eye, and in many cases administering to our wants and 
necessities. What pleasing recollections associate in the human 
mind at even the very thought of a simple flower, one of the 
beautiful ornaments of creation;—The children of nature, as 
pure as they are lovely; as innocent as many of them are 
fragrant; and as regular in successively appearing at their proper 
periods, as they are infinite in variety. One would almost 
imagine that the bare mention of them would soften down all 
the rugged asperities of life, soothe all the turbulent passions, 
and even lull the rage of the savage to peace and quietness. 
Flowers breathe the very soul of poetry and love, exciting 
*‘ thoughts that lie too deep for tears.” How delightful are the 
recollections of our childhood, ere we became acquainted with the 
storms, misfortunes, toils, and frequently the cruel persecutions 
of our fellow men, who often violate that beautiful line in 
Bannister’s song, 


‘That man should act as the brother of man.” 


How happy were we, when we gambolled on the lawn, or trod 
the upland, clambering the hedge-row for the rose, and stringing 
together the daisies and celandines, primroses and violets, with 
the wild convolvulus and briony. How pleased have we been 
when enjoying our frolics among the buttercups, and amusing 
ourselves with the often despised Dandelion (Dent de Lion). 
How sweetly do flowers exert their soft influences upon the eye 
bedimmed with age, and almost closed to.every other object in 
nature—thus by them are the two extremes of the shifting 
panorama of life united, the cradle and the tomb. The seasons 
of life, when happiness seems to beam.out most brilliantly upon 
us, we decorate with flowers; and we endeavour to lose our re- 
collections of the most mournful passages in our history, by 
strewing the path with the same beauteous offering; they are 
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interwoven in the chaplet which forms the sweetest charm of 
existence in those minds whose pursuits tend to the cultivation 
and acquisition of intellectual and moral excellence, and thus 
improve and perfect habits of virtuous occupation, in which the 
gay advocates of licentiousness and dissipation can have no 


kindred feeling :— 


‘* Flowers, the sole luxury which Nature knew, 
In Eden’s pure and guiltless garden grew ; 
Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 
They sprang to cheer the sense and glad the heart.” 
Barbauld. 


I have already spoken of flowers as being the most beautiful 
display of omnipotent power in the vegetable kingdom—the 
pride and glory of creation. They present to our notice an 
inexhaustible source of grateful admiration, as they manifest 
fresh displays of the Divine wisdom and active goodness—the 
wise arrangements of Providence as to the time, place, and 
order of their blooming, afford us the most inestimable advant- 
ages, as they enable us to contemplate them, and study their 
structure and functions with greater exactness and at our leisure 
—imperceptibly leading us onwards through the various changes 
which mark the course of the seasons; while their continued 
diversity and successional appearance prevent our being wearied 
with uniformity, and incite us to perseverance and care in their 
cultivation: indeed, no other beautiful object which nature dis- 
plays to the eye or senses of man, possesses such a claim to 
variety. Flowers are, as the poet truly says, 


‘‘ Ever charming, ever new,” 


and they are in this sense confessedly superior to every other 
object, in ministering to our gratification and delight, 

This distinction not only extends to families of flowers, but 
also to individuals. While, for instance, the auricula is different 
from the tulip, the tulip from the ranunculus, the ranunculus 
from the carnation, and so on; yet each auricula, tulip, ranun- 
culus, and carnation, has its peculiar character, possessing some- 
thing in itself original, and beauties peculiarly its own; no two 
having exactly the same shape or shade; and scarcely one 
being without some perceptible ‘difference in structure, size, or 
assemblage of colours. abr 

How cheering are: flowers to the invalid, who no: longer can 
** range the fields; or sip the:morning dew.” . With what delight 
did Dr. Carey;\the celebrated linguist and. missionary; view (I 
believe, at Serampore,) the simple: daisy, which had sprung up 
in.a garden, where, some {uropean, flower-seeds had been sown, 
and with which it had,,been accidentally. mixed, while in. this 
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country—it reminded him of his home, his kindred, and his 
friends in Great Britain—that simple flower recalled all the early 
associations of his youth, and, to use his own words, ‘‘ none 
could express his feelings of gratification when he beheld it.” 
In concluding these cursory observations, I cannot resist the 


pleasure I enjoy, in quoting a passage from one of my favorite 
poets, Thomson :— 


*“* Along these blushing borders, bright with dew, 
And in yon mingled wilderness of flowers, 
Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace ; 
Throws out the snow-drop and the crocus first ; 
The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus of unnumber’d dyes ; 

The yellow wall-flower, stain’d with iron-brown ; 

The lavish stock, that scents the garden round ; 

From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 

Anemones; auriculas, enrich’d 

With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves ; 

And full ranunculus of glowing red. 

Then comes the tulip race, where Beauty plays 

Her idle freaks ; from family diffus’d 

To family, as flies the father-dust, 

The varied colours run; and, while they break 

On the charm’d eye, th’ exulting florist marks, 

With secret pride, the wonders of his hand. 

No gradual bloom is wanting; from the bud, 

First-born of Spring, to Summer’s musky tribes ; 

Nor hyacinths, of purest virgin-white, 

Low bent, and blushing inward ; nor jonquilles, 

Of potent fragrance ; nor Narcissus fair, 

As o’er the fabled fountain, hanging still ; 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay-spotted pinks, 

Nor, shower'd from every bush, the damask rose. 

Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, 

With hues on hues, expression cannot paint— 

The breath of Nature, and her endless bloom !” 
H. W. D. 


PREVENT! 


Poor Haydon’s Ghost, from the Threshold of our House of 
Representatives, implores them, for the sake of the struggling 
talent still left to us, to increase, manyfold, the Grant which is 
set apart for the relief (when needed) of its’ Men of Genius. 
Let the New Government ask for increased resources, in order 
to PREVENT the suicide of future Haydons; or the wearing out, 
through over-much work, of future Hoods! 
























The Whispering Gallery. 


We would suggest, in a particularly audible whisper, to the 
exhibitors of ghastly anatomical plates and preparations, in the 
shop windows of public thoroughfares, that, whether they are 
acting legally or otherwise, they are, at least, acting offensively 
and distressingly to the nerves and imaginations of thousands of 
delicate females, invalids, hypoeondriacs, children, and others, 
with whom such a hot bed of civilization as this enormous 
metropolis abounds. Poor humanity embowelled; its palace 
of the brain—the organ of intellect—broken into and exposed 
to every passer by; its vems and arteries injected to a hkeness 
with the awful remnants of the dissecting room or the charnel- 
house, is also publicly outraged, when thus publicly exhibited 
and exposed. If such exhibitors do not take the hint thus given 
them, but continue to advertise their wares by such repulsive 
methods, we trust that some active Member will call the atten- 
tion of Parliament to the subject, and procure the insertion of a 
clause, in some appropriate Act, which shall relieve society from 
such staring, revolting, and, occasionally, mischievous nuisances. 


To turn to a less nauseous subject, we would inquire, whether 
there be no body, sole or corporate, who could find it to be for 
their interest, to buy up—and, thereupon, pull down—all those 
tenements known and called by the name of Fudlwooi’s Rents, 
in Holborn, and to present us, in their stead, with a street of 
chambers, of a fair width and elevation, down whose vista the 
stream of wayfarers, passing along Holborn, might catch a 
refreshing glimpse of the noble garden of Gray’s Inn. 


WHAT ARE THE SURVEYORS OF PAVEMENTS ABOUT ? 


THIs very necessary question we would meet with another :— 
What are the Masters of these Surveyors—the general public— 
the particular parish boards, authorities, and vestries—about, that 
there is any necessity to make any inquiries after the doings, or 
the non-doings, of their appointed, and well-paid servants? In the 
sphere of our own peregrinations, we know of hundreds of “‘ buck- 
traps”—thousands of ‘* horse-holes”—numberless kerbs, atilt, or 
aslope, waiting the opportunity to fracture knee-pans, arms, legs, 
ribs, or thighs, as the event may prescribe—sundry coalhole-pans, 
looking out for a fat ineumbent, to carry as much of him as his 
own ponderosity shall force through, into the cellars below— 
hosts of gratings, string-tied, nail-propped, or wire-bound, ripe 
for some equal mischief—and all coolly and publicly lying in wait 
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to wound, and bruise, and injure, and destroy, without the least 
cognizance of them on the part of those whose occupation it 
ought to be, and who are paid, to have them noted down, reme- 
died, and set to rights ! 


IF a street which should give Holborn a view into Gray’s Inn 
Garden would be a desideratum, equally so would be a@ carriage- 
way into the Inner Temple, through Mitre Court, and opposite 
Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. The Inner Templars are deplor- 
ably afflicted with that uncommon disease, the “‘ embarras des 
richesses,” and we expect a vote of thanks from the Bench for 
our humane and skilful suggestions, both in this instance, and in 
the case of the ¢win garden, which we prescribed for them to call 
into beautiful existence between Paper Buildings and King’s 


Bench Walk! 


—_——__- + SO - -  - -  - 1+ 





Our Cabinet of Gems and Curtosities. 
THE INTELLECTUAL DRAMA. 


THEATRICAL entertainments seem to me to be so rational and 
natural an amusement, that, until a stronger argument than the 
fact that they have been abused, is produced, I shall certainly 
support and defend them. The universality of the passion for 
this species of amusement is a strong argument in favour of the 
Stage: for pleasures may always be made moral teachers, if they 
are rightly employed, and, consequently, this universal amuse- 
ment is capable of being a universal means of instruction and 
profit. That the passion is a natural one is proved by the fact 
that, so soon as a child begins to think and act, it exhibits a 
predilection for representing, by imitation, what is passing 
around it. Now, Sir, I would not oppose this desire—for, being 
natural, how could I hope to overcome it !—but I would shape 
it into proper form—direct it towards virtue, and, so, insure a 
good stage instead of an evil one! | said, too, that the passion 
was rational. Man is an imitative being, and meant to be so, 
for he learns by imitation. It is reasonable, therefore, that he 
should delight in the representation of persons and things in 
the various positions that fancy can invent. By witnessing 
these representations, his perceptions are sharpened, his reflee- 
tion is aroused, and his sympathies are extended. He learns to 
judge, to think, and to feel; and the mimic world of imagination 
serves to fit him for the real world of life. Heis thus moralised, 
not by homily, but by example. He carries the wisdom he 
acquires from the scene of fiction into the sphere of fact; and 
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the sympathies which he feels for the ideal beings of the Stage 
are extended to the actual fellow-creatures whom he meets with 
in his daily life. For these reasons I approve of the Stage. 


FREDERIC RowrTon, in “ The Debater.” 


That the taste for the drama in itself—the love of the 
dramatic art, whether in author or actor, wherever it presents 
itself in a form worthy of the name—the delight in scenic re- 
presentation, where true to common nature, or transporting us 
into those regions of the ideal, where we instinctively recognize 
and bow before a higher truth—that these have not declined, is 
manifest to any one who has carefully watched the audiences of 
our theatres. Nay, to admit that they could, by possibility, 
have declined, would be to admit that we were behind our 
ancestors in our feeling for the earnest and the romantic, in 
passion and emotion; and for the noble and beautiful, in art 
and poetry—a position which, despite the mechanical tendency 
of the age, there seems to be no warrant for admitting. What 
the drama was to our forefathers, it is, in a peculiar degree, to 
us—a refuge from the dust, and drudgery, and commonplace of 
every-day life—where we may forget, in the “ high passions 
and high actions” of the poet’s world, how worn and weary, 
how petty and personal, we become in this; and, catching new 
inspiration from the refreshing breezes of that better atmosphere, 
resume the routine duties of working-day existence with purer 
heart and higher purpose. For on us the burden of life presses 
more heavily every year as our civilization advances. The 
Actual hems us in on every side. Our faculties of thought 
and action are all tasked to the uttermost in the practical details 
of life; and we are swept along with the torrent, unable to do 
more than to cast well nigh momentary glances towards those 
regions of ideal beauty, which artists and poets— 


“Serene creators of immortal things,” 


have conjured up for us, but towards which the spirit turns 
with a a in proportion to the obstacles to its 
gratification. e live too fast—we are forced to live too fast, 
to find leisure for contemplation. But the heart, the imagin- 
ation, are immortal. Each will make itself heard, each will 
demand its gratification, let the world, with its practical strivings, 
absorb us as it may. And where, in all the realms of literature 
or art—where, amid the throng and turmoil of modern life, may 
both be satisfied so well, and so readily as in @: drama, rich as is 
our own in all that can stimulate the feelings, and quicken and 
irradiate the intellect ?,. Here the necessity of our nature. to escape 
from the real to the ideal finds an indulgence which it can find 
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nowhere else. The drama is poetry in its highest, its most sug- 
gestive, as well as its most compact form. It places the joys, 
sorrows, passions, fears, struggles, temptations, triumphs, that 
are the essence of poetry, living before us, and makes every spec- 
tator, as it were, a poet for the time, by inspiring him with vivid 
sympathy for the passion or emotion of the scene. The drama 
must, therefore, always exercise an influence over an educated 
people, and never more than when they have little leisure, or 
are too much over-wrought, to pursue the calmer studies of the 
closet.—Dublin University Magazine. 


THE RUINS OF CAERPHILLY CASTLE, 
Glamorganshire, South Wales. 


Majestic monument of ancient might, 
Thy castled wreck, Caerphilly, greets my sight! 


What though no more the gentle and the gay, 
Adorn thy precincts with their proud array, 
What though thy hours of revelry are fled, 
And they, that made thee famous, all are dead, 
Still, Fancy can revive the magic scene. 

Thy present types not what thy past hath been. 


Fled are those.days, when thousands throng’d thy halls, 
And Valour, Beauty, mov’d within thy walls; 
When music’s accents through thy arches rang, 
And tuneful minstrels feats of heroes sang. 
No longer tilt and tournament are seen— 
Those knightly sports—to grace thy verdant green ; 
To sounds of harp, no longer, now, advance 
Maidens and warriors in the mazy dance. 


Filed are those days, and many a damsel bright, 
Whose eye here dazzled with “ excess of light,” 
Who glided once, in buoyancy and bloom, 

The admiration of the festive room, 

Long hous’d in earth, hath left no trace to show, 
What fortune bless’d her, or what doom laid low ; 
While lips all eloquent, that once were heard, 
The ready utterers of the ready word, 

For ever, now, in speechless silence lie— 

How much, alas, of human life can die. 


Ah! who that saw thee on a festal night, 
When the heart thrill’d in fullness of delight, 
And (sooth’d by happiness that reign’d around,) 
E’en grief itself awhile forgot its wound, 
Thought of the days when thou no more shouldst be 
The chosen haunt of love and chivalry ; 
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Thought that the forms which gaily swept along, 
In pride of being, ’mid the gallant throng, 

So soon should sink beneath th’ appointed lot, 
Their vigour perish’d, and themselves forgot! 


O Time, thou leveller of human pride, 
These are thy works, Destruction is thy bride! 
Here many a broken arch and pillar tell 
That thy resistless scythe has triumph’d well. 
Where’s Beauty’s bloom ? ’tis gone—’tis pass’d away— 
Or Grandeur’s monument ? go, ask Decay, 
Where Egypt’s pyramids, their tale unknown, 
Tnstal Oblivion on his desert-throne ! 


Where are the warriors that, in days of yore, 
Rul’d in this castle? Here, they rule no more! 
Hush’d are the warblings of the Poet's string ; 

O’er thee, Grey Pile ! broods Desolation’s wing ; 
Through thy lone arches sweeps the moaning blast, 
Thy only dirge, untiring to the last! 

While crumbling ruins prove, in sad array, 

How weak is man—how limited his sway ! 


Then, here, whene’er the shadowy moonbeam falls, 
And gently shineth o’er these ivied walls, , 
Here would I roam, to contemplation vow’d, 
Forget the world, and shun the vain and thoughtless crowd ! 


Ion. 





Those who aspire too high 
Rest nearer heaven, than those who ne’er aspired ; 
As the proud bird that fain would dwell in air, 
When wearied with its flight, sinks not to earth, 
But makes its home on rocky altitudes, 
Beyond the sight of things that merely crawl. 


It has been my wont 
To pause o’er some fine thought, and feel that he 
Who gave it utterance was my friend; to stray 
In fancy from the theme to him who framed it ; 
Imagine his proud joy as o’er his soul 
The depths of inspiration rushed, and left 
Grand thoughts, like gems, behind. 


Believe me! noble spirits never wrap 
Honours so closely round them, as to let 

The garment hide the wearer. Rank’s a robe 
Which sits the best, when negligently worn, 
Disclosing the mind’s perfect symmetry, 

That needs not gorgeous attire to grace it. 
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When men know 
What their own natures are, and feel what God 
Intended them to be, they are not awed 
By pomps the Sun outlives. 


And is it, then, no Sin 
To crush those flowers of life, our freshest hopes, 
With all th’ incipient beauty in the bud, 
Which knows no second growth? To cast our faith 
In human kind, the only amulet 
By which the soul walks fearless through the world, 
Into those floods of memoried bitterness, 
Whose awful depths no diver dares explore ;— 
To paralyse th’ expectant mind, while yet 
On the world’s threshold, and existence’ self 
To drain of all, save its inert endurance ? 
To do this unprovoked, I put it to you, 
Is not this Sin? 


Qh! dear Home, 
With thy low windows, and thine antique porch ; 
And the twin sycamores that shaded it ; 
Elders benign, that, with a placid smile, 
Watched the lithe arborets, the jasmines sweet, 
The lady lily, and her consort rose, 
As the breeze swept in sportive menace by them! 
Oh! how I loved in boyhood to look forth, 
At sunset, from thy lattice, while my soul 
Was shed deliciously through every sense, 
Even as the dew upon the neighbouring flower. 
*Twas then, that visions of the far off world 
(It was far off indeed,) came thronging by,— 
The mighty, and the wise, the good, the fair ; 
Brows so impressed with native majesty, 
Crowns had dishonoured, rather than adorned them ; 
Forms that would shame all models in their grace ; 
And voices to which music's tone were harsh. 
These I held converse with,— 


Marston's Tragedy of ‘‘ The Patrician’s Daughter.” 


> 








DEcEIVE not one another in small things, nor in great. One 
little single lie, has, before now, disturbed a whole married life. 
A small cause has often great consequences. Fold not the 
arms together and sit idle. ‘‘ Laziness is the devil’s cushion.” 
Do not run much from home. One’s own health is of more 
worth than gold. Many a marriage, my friends, begins like 
the rosy morning, then falls away like a snow-wreath. And 
why ? Because the married pair neglect to be as well pleasing 
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to each other after marriage as before. Endeavour always, my 
children, to please one another, but, at the same time, keep God 
in your thoughts. Lavish not all your love on to-day, for re- 
member that marriage has its to-morrow, likewise, and its day 
after to-morrow, too. Spare, as one may say, fuel for the 
winter. Consider, my daughters, what the word wife expresses, 
The married woman is the husband’s domestic faith; in her 
hand, he must be able to confide house and family; be able to 
entrust her with the key of his heart, as well as the key of his 
eating-room. His honour and his home are under her keeping 
—his well-being is in her hand. Thinkof this! And you, sons, 
be faithful husbands, and good fathers of families. Act so that 
your wives shall esteem and love you.” 
FREDERICA BREMER. 


STANZAS. 
TuE worthless grieve, in worthless wise, 
O’er worthless things, the worthless prize, 
In grief, or love, or joy, the same, 
They play alike a worthless game. 
Such grief and love with scorn reject, 
They claim no jot of your eg 


In joy like theirs disdain to share, 
Nor breathe the same polluted air. 


Detest, and let your scorn be seen, 
The downright meanness of the mean, 
Who meanly grieve, if such their fate, 
And meanly love, and meanly hate. 


BURIED LOVE, 
A SONNET. 
HeEncEFoRTH the Sun shall see my face no more— 
Day shall not laugh at my calamities— 
But, with the Ocean’s mournful Queen, I'll rise, 
And, wandering by the lonely midnight shore, 
Lift up my voice amid the ceaseless roar 
Of the mad billows foaming to the skies ; 
And, faltering out the a of her who lies, 
Al and low, beneath the floor | 
Where. yonder willow holds a Fumes pall, 
For ever and drooping o’er her grave, 
In the wide chambers of the night, [ll call 
Each breath of wind that chills the moonlight wave 
To her requieni-thro’ the restless trees, 
Each sound to sigh in concert with the breeze ! 
- et to The Monopolygraph, by Samuel Gower. 
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THE ACCURSED LASH. 


FRIEND. 
BeatT him with clubs. 


SECOND FRIEND. 
His eye is scowling still. 


, BATIATUS. 
Call us the keepers, bid them bring the thongs, 
We'll have him stripp’d, and flog him till he roar. 
[dn Attendant enters. | 
ATTENDANT. 
The feast is spread; the guests besiege the board, 
And chide us you are absent. 


BATIATUS. 
Bacchus, hail! 
Thy worship first! we'll flog him when we’re full, 
’*T will rouse our lethargy when we are gorg’d ; 
Commend it to your tablets, he be scourg’d 
Whene’er excitement flag, or we grow dull. 


FRIEND. 
The sport shall not be lost thro’ fault of ours. 


[ Writing on Tablets. 


SECOND FRIEND. 
Down for a whipping! 
BATIATUS. 
We will let him blood. 


FRIEND. 
And lash him raw. 


_ BATIATUS. 
Be sure the thongs are new. 


[ Batiatus and Friends go out in high glee. 


SPARTACUS. 

Scourg’d! Scourg’d to-morrow! or, mayhap, to-night, 
When they are brave with wine—No, Comrades, no, 
Scourg’d—no, not scourg’d—when night, or morrow, dawn, 
That my lost manhood brook th’ accursed scourge ; 
That this same form, the fellow of their best, 
. Endure THE BEASTLY OUTRAGE of the Lash; 

My Gods desert me! Women see my shame ! 
And utter degradation grow ninefold 
To make a reptile of me! 

Spartacus, a Tragedy in 5 Acts. (3rd Edition.) 
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Far be it from me to decry the sublimity of the Ancient 
Poets; the grandeur of Homer, or the melody of Virgil: but 
never need an Englishman go beyond the authors of his own 
land for all that is sublime and beautiful—he will find in his 
own language examples of every description of style, either for 
study or imitation. 


I have always risen from a perusal of ‘‘ The Farmer’s Boy,” 
by Bloomfield, with far more agreeable feelings and ideas, than 
from the more elaborate strains of the dark mysticism of the 
school of discontent. 


The writer who feels, and forms his lines, as gentleness and 
amiability, and a thorough understanding of the human heart 
will dictate, may hope, sooner or later, to find a reward in the 
applauding voices of his countrymen. 


True fame can only be obtained by him who can write for 


We have read somewhere, that there is a sparrow in Hindos- 
tan, that has the instinct to light up its nest, in the night-time, 
with glow-worms, which it collects for the purpose, and attaches 
to the inside, by means of a tenacious kind of clay. 

Dr. Farqunarson’s Preface to his Pleasures of Home. 


SONNETS ON SNOWDON. 


AtonG Llanberris’ Vale, as sunset glow’d, 
And birds, in vespers, quir’d upon the air ; 

For Snowdon's Eagles’ peak, enrapt I rode, 
Fancying the Bard, and English Edward, there. 

Slow, up the steep ascent, I wound my way, 
Lifting the Vapours’ Curtain, till the Cone, 

Whence I might hail the Sunrise, cloudless lay, 
And, in th* effulgence of the moonlight shone. 

My Guide, now, slept—’twas Night’s enchanted Noon ; 
Eyed by the countless stars, I could not sleep, 

But, awe-struck, gaz’d and listen’d; passing soon, 
Catching the voice of nature, and the deep— 

The throbbings of the ocean-pulse of earth ; 

The world’s gyration, motion’s ceaseless birth. 


Fear fell upon me, like a sense alive 
To dying—by the scene, my mind, o’erwrought, 
Compell’d the weakness of the flesh to strive 
With life-endang’ring mysteries of thought. 
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My Guide, now, starts from slumber—pointing East, 
The Matin-star first glimm’ring—as he spoke, 
Straightway, my spirit from its trance releas'd, 
To new and glad realities awoke. 
Lo! with the dawn, the far horizon teems, 
Mark its chill, pale gradations into light; 
West, are the stars—the Morn’s advancing beams, 
East, have already put the stars to flight. 
The distance clears, and milder grow the skies— 
Now, heralds of their king, his radiations rise. 





No Persian, on his hill-top worshipping, 
Fresh from some dark captivity set free ; 
No chain-burst Eagle, on exultant wing, 
Plunging in day’s unfathomable sea ; 
No “joy of awe,” which Poet e’er defin’d ; 
No bliss quite perfected, thro’ hope surpass’d, 
Can paint, or typify, the frame of mind,— 
Ot perfect life a perfect antepast !— 
As, through the orient’s light-enamell’d arch, 
Wheel’d into view the beatific Sun, 
A vital presence on its glorious march— 
A victor, with the world from darkness won— 
His high-noon coronation I attend, 
Nor, till the shadows slope, my course down Snowdon bend. 


The Author of “‘ Rural Sonnets,” 





AUGUST. 


THE scarlet poppies skirt the rip’ning corn, 
Its masses undulating like the sea : 
The tiny rustics sally, with the morn, 
To keep from feather’d thieves the produce free. 
The Sun’s own flower its flamy dise displays | 
To greet the Day-God’s triumph thro’ the spheres ; 
The Lady’s bower the Jessamine arrays ; 
The Lady ’s there—how lovely she appears ! 
The early apple, now, the plum, the pear, 
Thro’ orchard-rows wax mellow to the sight ; 
The Hollyhocks o’er-tow’r the gay parterre ; 
Stocks—Asters—Marigolds—exult in light ; 
And, lo! the reapers sweat—the sheaves are bound, 
The harvest-wains drag home—and feasts and songs go round. 
| “ Rural Sonnets.” 


atcust, 1846.—No. Il. VOL. VI. 
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Curfostties. 
——— 
A child was casually asked, what she thought of the stars? 
She replied, with great simplicity, that she supposed they were 
gimlet-holes to let the glory through. 





About the time of the completion of that prodigal “ folly,” 
the Pavilion at Brighton, a foreigner was requested to pass 
his opinion on its general appearance, when he instantaneously 
remarked that it looked, for all the world, as if St. Paul’s had 


pupped. 





While ‘The Nation” newspaper, in Dublin, was very 
loyally deploring that our army did not meet with a reverse in 
the East, an up-country provincial announced the late brilliant 
successes, with the following truly Irish text-head :—‘ Anglo- 
Hibernian Victory on the Banks of the Sutledge.” 





PALINDROMES. 


From rddw, and 8popuéo, a word, line, or sentence, which is the 
same, read backward, or forward. Thus constructed is an in- 
scription round the font of the church of Sandbach, in Cheshire, 
and at some other places: 


NIVON ANOMHMA MH MONAN OVIN, 
Similarly constructed is the Latin verse : 
Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor. 


The word Madam is a palindrome; so is the name Hannah. 

It is related, that a noble lady, who had been forbidden. to 
appear at the court of Queen Elizabeth, on account of an un- 
just suspicion, chose, for a device upon her seal, the moon partly 
obscured by a cloud, with this palindrome for a motto : 


Ablata, at alba. 
A lawyer is said to have taken for his motto : 
Si nummi, immunis. 
The following line is a refinement upon the palindrome, for 
each word is the same, whether read from the first letter, or the 


last : 
Odo tenet mulum, mappam madidam tenet Anna. 
Classical Journal. (June, 1819.) 
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THE LASH.—EXPOSURE OF THE PERSON AND TORTURE. 


“Two Agonies in One.” 


Ir the Government do not take speedy warning, the spread 
of reading and intelligence will reach the Soldiery to such an 
extent, as, coupled with their knowledge of the sympathies of 
the public being with them against THIs BEASTLY PUNISHMENT 
OF TORTURE, and possible manslaughter, or homicide, will goad 
them to a secret understanding among themselves, which, watch- 
ing its ees will some day place us of a sudden, and 
when we least expect it, or are prepared for it, in the midst of 
A SOCIAL REVOLUTION! It only needs a martinet man-flayer 
to procure for a soldier, who is a favourite with his com- 
rades, a sentence of exposure and flagellation—his comrades 
resent its unjustness—demur—murmur—refuse to carry it out, 
or to permit it to be carried out:—They are Mutineers!— 
Another regiment is called in to butcher—to fire upon, or 
sabre them—this other regiment refuses to do so—and, then, not 
only military flogging is abolished for ever, but, God grant, that 
with such a mode of abolition, military license do not spring up 
too, and the social fabric fall to pieces at once and, perhaps, for 
ever! We describe not this possibility—probability will be the 
fitter name, as time goes on and intelligence spreads a thousand- 
fold with it—from any desire to produce it, but with the oppio- 
site desire of eradicating and abolishing for ever AN IRRITANT, 
AN EXASPERANT OF BLOOD AND IGNOMINY, which, otherwise, will 
sooner or later, infallibly produce a catastrophe. The torture of 
the Lash is the combustible matter, now in an exposed situation, 
which a mere spark will some day ignite and explode! We would 
ask for the new Government a fair trial; but if, at starting, they 
commit a capital crime against all notions of humanity and 
social improvement, by defending the use of the accursed Lash, 
we shall pray for their doom to be-sealed, and their days to be 
numbered. 





Biterature. 


LURIA; AND A SOUL’S TRAGEDY. 


By Rosert Brownine. (Moron.) 





WE have just quoted among our Gems, from Dr, Farquhar- 
son’s Preface to his Pleasures of Home, an apothegm which it 
behoves Mr. Browning, of all living authors, to take into his 
especial consideration—to ponder over, again and again—and, 
N 2 
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if he would ever write anything that is to have a chance of 
outliving himself, or his generation, to adopt, henceforth, as his 
omnipresent monitor and guide. This truth lies in a small 
compass, but it is of golden significancy, and asserts, that, 
True fame can only be obtained by him who can write for all. 
Mr. Browning's poetical course has been so erratic ; he has in- 
dulged in such flagrant and enormous violations of every rule 
of English composition ; has crowded such ellipses upon ellipses 
into his pages, till, very often, grammar has taken flight together 
with sense from their intrusion—that, if ever man deserved the 
title of The Great Obscure, he is the man. This is a strong 
opinion, and, with a strong fact which he proffers to us himself 
in this 8th and last part of his ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,” we 
take leave, in starting, to back and approve it. ‘Ihis is no less 
than the fact that he finds it necessary, ‘‘in reply to inquiries,” 
to “take the opportunity of explaining what he meant to 
indicate,” by his very first step in its publication—the mere 
title and text-head with which, for eight consecutive parts, he 
has ushered his poetry into public notice. If Mr. B. be a 
modern Sphynx, the world of moderns have neither time, nor 
inclination, to become riddle-solvers ; and posterity, which will 
ras him of personal friendship, on the one hand, and of the 
ephemere of the ‘‘ omxe ignotum pro magnifico” class, on the 
other, will be, by so wuch the less, inclined to such a task- 
ing of its attention, and powers. But let our strong fact 
speak for us, expressed in Mr. B.’s own language, and signed 
with his own initials :—‘“‘ Here ends my first series of ‘ Bells 
and Pomegranates ;’ and I take the opportunity of explaining, 
in reply to inquiries, that I only meant by that title to indicate 
an endeavour towards something like an alternation, or mixture, 
of music with discoursing, sound with sense, poetry with 
thought; which looks too ambitious, thus expressed, so the 
symbol was preferred. It is little to the purpose, that such is 
actually one of the most familiar of the many Rabbinical (and 
Patristic) acceptations of the phrase ; because I confess that, 
letting authority alone, 1 supposed the bare words, in such 
juxtaposition, would sufficiently convey the desired meaning. 
‘Faith and good works’ is another faney, for instance, and per- 
haps no easier to arrive at: yet Giotto placed a pomegranate 
fruit in the hand of Dante, and Raffaelle crowned his Theology 
(in the Camera della Segnatura) with blossoms of the same ; 
as if the Bellari and Vasari would be sure to come after, and 
explain that it was merely ‘ simbolo delle buone opere—il qual 
Pomo granato fu perd usato nelle vesti del Pontefice appresso 
gt Ebrei..—R. B, : 

We should not have spoken as we have, had Mr. B.'s obseu- 
rities, and other faults, been exceptional, and few and far 
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between ; but they are the reverse ; they feature all his works— 
they are the rule, and beauties (of which there are many 
examples, though very few of these unflawed, and of the 
“ totus teres‘atque rotundus” order) the exception. If Mr. B. 
sin against taste, &c., through idiosyncracy of the contemplative, 
or constructive faculty, his style is irremediable, and his pros 
ductions will perish from men’s memories—if he err from affec- 
tation, or a mistaken idea of the necessity of appearing singular, 
in order to arrest attention, a small access of wisdom may yet 
right him with his cotemporaries, and, inasmuch as he has ma- 
terial in him, give him a fair chance of future renown. But 
he has no time to lose. He must reform at once, and never 
know relapse. 

Takiug “‘ Luria” for our present purpose, seeing that we are 
rather dealing with the mode of expressing thoughts, than with 
the thoughts as a whole, forming a subject and a story, we may 
briefly state that it is a Tragedy founded on a struggle between 
Hireling Physical Force, typified in the Moor, Luria, and Intel- 
lectual Force, dominating all other, and ultimately triumphant 
in the Florentine Councils, and on behalf of the Florentine Re- 
public—statecraft and civilization using up the uncouth power 
they finally antagonise and crush. 

As aspecimen of better-class writing, before pointing out much 
that is exceptionable, we will first give the Soliloquy of Do- 
minizia, the Lady-Spy of Florence upon Luria; but, through 
Luria, working out, or fain to work out, ends of her own upon 
her employers— We follow the punctuation of the original text. 


NOON. 
Dominizia. 
‘* Well, Florence, shall I reach thee, pierce thy heart 
Thro’ all its safeguards? Hate is said to help— 
Quicken the eye, invigorate the arm, 
And this my hate, made of so many hates, 
Might stand in scorn of visible instrument, 
And will thee dead . . . yet do I trust it not ; 
Nor man’s devices, nor Heaven’s memory 
Of wickedness forgot on earth so soon, 
But thy own nature,—Hell and thee [ trust, 
To keep thee constant in that wickedness, 
Where my revenge may meet thee: turn aside 
For gratitude a single step, or shame,— 
Grace thou this Luria, this wild mass of rage 
That I prepare to launch against thee now, 
With other payment than thy noblest found,— 
Give his desert for once its due reward,— 
And past thee would my sure destruction roll. 
But thou who mad'st our hotise thy sacrifice, 
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It cannot be thou dost except this Moor 

From the accustomed fate of zeal and truth ; 

Thou wilt deny his looked-for recompense, 
And then—I reach thee! Old and trained, my sire 
Could bow down on his quiet broken heart, 

Die awe-struck and submissive, when at last 

The strange blow came for the expected wreath ; 
And Porzio passed in blind bewilderment 

To exile, never to return,—they say, 

Perplexed in his frank simple honest soul 

As if some natural law had changed,—how else 
Could Florence, on plain fact pronouncing thus, 
Judge Porzio’s actions worthy such an end ? 

But Berto, with the ever-passionate pulse, 

—Oh that long night, its dreadful hour on hour, 
In which no way of getting his fair fame 

From their inexplicable charges free, 

Was found save to pour forth the impatient blood 
And show its colour whether false or no ! 

My brothers never had a friend like me 

Close in their need to watch the time, then speak, 
—Burst with a wakening laughter on their dream, 
Say, Florence was one falsehood, so false here,— 
And show them what a simple task remained— 
To leave dreams, rise, and punish in God's name 
The City wedded to its wickedness— 

None stood by them as I by Luria stand! 

So, when the stranger cheated of his due 

Turns on thee as his rapid nature bids, 

Then, Florence, think, a hireling at thy throat 
For the first outrage, think who bore thy last, 

Yet mutely in forlorn obedience died ! 

He comes . . his friend . . black faces in the camp 
Where moved those peerless brows and eyes of old! " 





We have called this better-class writing than ordinary from 

B.'s pen, and, yet, even this extract cannot be read off, and 
comprehended in its main purposes, at once. It requires re- 
reading—interpretation !—not, as all best poetry does, to fetch 
out, into more prominence, latent touches of beauty ; but for 
simple certainty as to the broad and general meanings intended 
to be ex healed. What of resource or power, for instance, does 


Dominizia imply,or allude to, when she says of Florence she 
might 


“* Will thee dead.” 
And, again— 


“ Past thee would my sure destruction roll.” 
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How elliptically abrupt her exclamation— 


‘‘'To leave dreams, rise, and punish !" 


Look, moreover, at the huge parenthesis, beginning—‘‘Oh that 
long night”—and ending at its seventh line, with—‘ then speak.” 
Taking this whole Parenthesis, with the single line that 
precedes, and the six lines that follow it, we defy any one to 
sort their sentences into such sequence and intelligibility, inter 
se, as all writing that is to endure—that is not to repel—should 
display. The whole fourteen lines are, in fact, a jumble, as 
far as composition is concerned, even, if they are so fortunate, 
in this particular instance, as not utterly to extinguish the 
sense. 

One more sample, out of this better-class extract, and we 
pass on to other matters— 


“He comes .. . his friend . . . black faces in the camp.” 


Nothing but the context, and the adjacent ‘‘ Enter Luria and 
Husain,” would make it obvious in this paucity of words, that 
Luria was approaching, accompanied by his friend. 

In addition to the pervading inexplicitness and obscurity 
which distinguishes, in a greater or lesser degree, all Mr. B.’s 
compositions, they abound with specimens of loose, hastily- 
constructed, unpolished, and unmusical lines which grate, past 
endurance, on a correct ear. Take the following, out of a host 
of such, with which Luria and a Soul’s Tragedy are studded. 
They are, literally, thick as weeds. Let them suggest to their 
author—a thorough weeding :— 


‘‘ Incompleteness, Incompleteness ! 
Brac. Ah, we scribes !” 


‘Might join to, and complete the body,—a sketch— 
And again where the cloak hangs, yonder in the shadow.” 


“I said it needs must be-a busy moment 
For one like you—that you were now i’ the thick.” 


In behalf of correct composition, we here pause to protest 
against all the “‘ O’Nights”—‘* O’Mornings”—* I’ the thicks”— 
Gan speaks,” “‘ I’ faiths”--et id genus omne, in all the world. 
They are blemishes in the old Poets, and the servility of copying 
what are confessedly such, enlarges them into abominations 
in the New. 

Another fault of rythm, which often mars the flow of Mr. 
B.’s Verse, as it does that of very many of our present Dra- 
matists, is the use of the Endecasyllabic, or Eleven-footed line, 
in cases where the extra foot comes in Jerkily in the midst of 
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its flow, instead of smoothly, as an elongation of the sound, at 
the end— 


“ But Berto, with the Ever passionate pulse,’ 
“ For Italy to boast her show of the age.” 

‘* By the sole bearing of their Visible Star.” 
“ The palm-trees and the pyramid over all.” | 
“ The boundaries lost now, shall be found again.” 


‘Might stand in scorn of Visible instrument.” i 


With the acknowledged metre of Blank or other Verse, these 

rescribed jerks or jumps, in its quantities can only be paral- 
leled in impropriety, with an extra note thrown by a Musician 
into any given part of an established tune. They are faults, 
however much indolence, for its own sake, may struggle to 
prate them into beauties. This remark leads on to another 
which our observation and experience forcibly suggest, viz., 
that locse and careless writers, by themselves and their cham- 
pions, frequently expend more time in bootless attempts to 
justify their deformities and malformations, than would suffice 
for their complete correction. For these objections which we ' 
have just been urging we claim no more than their due—they 
are minor, and subordinate to the great Cardinal Defect of style, 
involved in the want of general obviousness of connected mean- 
ing, and of self interpretation, as one reads, on the spot. 

The explanatory testimony of Mr. B. himself to his own 
apt mode of imparting his meanings to others, added to that 
which presents itself above, even in a piece of writing which is 
quoted for its being less blemished than usual with Mr. B.’s 
faults, is, we think, sufficient (considering the space to which 
we are limited) to justify us in tendering him the advice we 
have given, and for the purpose of admonishing the reading 
public not to be led away by the praises of friendly, or mys- 
tified, worshippers of a style which is essentially elliptical, ab- 
rupt, and very frequently indeed puzzling and unintelligible, 
to esteem it as the perfection of recondite beauty, and the 
model of future fine writing. There are critics who would 
fain (if their pecraesers panegyrics are to be confided in) 
achieve as much for Mr. B.; and they are his very worst enemies 
: —the ‘‘ Pessimum genus inimicorum, laudantes.” They would 
| confirm him in errors which are too gross to permit him a chance 
of either popularity or future fame. We, thoroughly res- 
pecting all that is good and great in him, would have him dis- 
sever it at once and for ever from the dross—the leaven that 
leavens too much the whole lump—and step forth into the light 
of Fame, readable by, and, therefore, read Sy all 
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HOOD'S POEMS. Two Vols. (Moxon.) 


Ir is fortunate for us that, in the order of our reviewing, 
Hood’s poems take their place beside Browning’s Luria, and a 
Soul’s Tragedy, inasmuch as the bulk of what we feel ourselves 
called upon to say affirmatively of the latter, must inevitably 
go to confirm, negatively, the bulk of what we have already, 
with scrupulous sincerity, and real well wishes towards the 
author, said of the former. With respect to Hood’s Poems, 
‘‘he that runs can read them.” They fulfil to the utmost the 
requirement, that they should be intelligible to all; and, in 
consequence, they possess popularity now, and will command 
perpetuity hereafter. Men write for their fellow-men—not for 
archangelic comprehensions, or prophets and cliques of the 
eclectic, or the unknown tongue. ‘They have to deal with, and 
expound, passions and actions, and thoughts and feelings, be- 
longing to acommon humanity, and they must do so in strains, or 
in language, suited to human capacity, and drawn from human 
associations. No one, in former times, appreciated and acted 
upon this indisputable truth with more sagacity than Shakspere, 
and his wisdom, in so doing, we are content to have measured 
by his success. No one, of late years, has more effectually 
followed in his footsteps, as far as the ‘* Homo sum” bearing of 
his works are concerned, than Thomas Hood. Indeed, so es- 
sentially dramatic were all the elements of our author’s nature— 
so perfect and acute all his sympathies—so keen his powers of 
observation and perception—so truthful his instincts—and so 
imaginative his mind—that we believe, had circumstances, iu- 
stead of distracting his attention and dissipating otherwise its 
forces, have allowed it to have been concentrated upon the high 
intellectual Drama, in Thomas Hood, the present generation 
would have acquired no less than a second Shakspere. What is 
Eugene Aram’s Dream, as the reader’s fancy places it in all but 
reality before him ?-—-What but a condensed Drama of the most 
graphic, heart-searching, and appalling power. In this extraor- 
dinary composition, what inverted or entangled modes of diction 
do we meet with? None! What that requires, like a dead 
language, to be conned over and construed? Nothing! What 
ravelled skein of thoughts or words to be unravelled? What 
ellipses to be explored and, then, supplied? None of all these. 
He that runs, as we have already said, may read; and he that 
reads will, at once, comprehend, and, comprehending, must ad- 
mire and enjoy. But, if thus much may be said of the re- 
markable simplicity of this “‘ Dream,” what may not be said of 
its light and shade—its wonderful contrasts—its descriptive 
foree—and the emphatic, the memory-clinging flow of its lan- 
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guage ! How thrice hideously does the crime of murder, 
aunting the usher, who 


‘* Sits remote 
A melancholy man,” 


stand out by virtue of the contrasted still and moving life with 
which its perpetrator is surrounded— 


‘T'was in the prime of summer time, 
An evening calm and cool, 
And four-and-twenty happy boys 
Came bounding out of school : 
There were some that ran, and some that leapt 
Like troutlets in a pool. 


‘‘ Away they sped with gamesome minds, 
And souls untouch'd by sin ; 
To a level mead they came, and there 
They drave the wickets in ; 
Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over the town of Lynn. 


‘‘ Like sportive deer they cours’d about, 
And shouted as they ran,— 
Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyliood can ; 
But the Usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man !” 


Every line of the above-quoted extract, save the three last, is 
charged with life, and light, and beauty, and joy, in order to 
deepen and darken the awful centre-piece, just as a cloud black 
with thunder shows blackest when edged with the golden fringes 
of a circumambient sunset. 

The matchless piece of poetry on which we are expatiating 
is so familiar ‘‘as a household theme” to the reading public, 
that it is needless to offer them here, in extracts, that which 
is already a part of their memories. Combinations of the beau- 
tiful and sublime superior to those that are to be met with 
in this matchless ‘‘ Dream,” and ‘‘ The Haunted House,” we do 
not believe the whole range of lyric or ballad poetry in the 
language can supply. In the dream too, the sntlietic element 
is conspicuous—for, though we shrink from the crime in loath- 
ing and very horror, its terrific—its crushing consequences, 
fetched out into the intensest possible prominence by the juxta- 
position in which they are displayed, make us feel pity for the 
self-prostrated and writhing criminal. 

The best Review of Hood's Poems which we have met with— 
the one which does most justice to these productions in their 
many-featured excellencies—is’ contained in a late Number of 
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the Dublin University Magazine. The writer therein possesses 
the poetic mind and faculty—and it is profanation and atrocity 
for any one, who does not, to presume to criticise a poet—a tho- 
rough power of appreciation is indispensable to the task of 
oetical criticism; and but few indeed possess that power. 
When the Man of Phlegm in the Edinburgh Review doubts, 
and doubts, as to the Poems of Hood possessing the elements 
of immortality, we have no misgiving as to the fact that the 
doubter is but very poorly qualified to sympathise with the 
genuine, the true, the great, the vital, in poetry. This doubter 
was, however, competent to find faults with portions of the 
poetry he did not, or could not, thoroughly appreciate. We can 
see faults als, both of rhyme, and once in the way, but very 
seldom, of sentiment or simile, but they do not feature our 
author’s poems; they do not predominate; but are only as the 
scarcely-observed freckles on the face of some distinguished and 
indisputable beauty. When Hood in his “ Bridge of Sighs,”— 
that ‘perfect Chrysolite” of benevolent intercession for the 
helpless and outcast of society—after describing the poor vic- 
tim’s last shriek, and plunge where 


The rough river ran” 
goes on indignantly to exclaim 


‘* Picture it—think of it 
Dissolute man ! 
Lave in it, drink of it 
Then, if you can!” 


he; unquestionably, in the last line but one, approaches the 
absurd; but let us ask this spier-out of defects rather than 
of beauties, how many like approaches to the incorrect, either 
in, sentiment or construction, can he detect. Few—very few— 
indeed. Shakspere has his faults, and some of them, too, grave 
ones and conspicuous—his puns—his anachronisms—his gross- 
nesses—his false-quantitied and limping lines. Milton has his 
also, ay, even to such negligence of grammatical construction, 
as, in the line and a half— 


‘God and himself except, 
Created thing nor valued he nor fear’d,” 


to make God and his Son created beings. But the faults and 
blemishes of the Dramatic and Epic bard are mere motes amid 
a sun-flood of beauties. So with poor Hood, his faults are the 
merest exceptions to his rule of lofty thinking and melodious 
utterance—some of them, in fact, being-the very proofs of his 
inspiration, which, in its exaltation, and, as it were, frenzy, 
could not—or.would not—stop to polish, adjust, or cor- 
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rect some inapposite word, or exaggerated idea. We have 
spoken of ‘‘ Aram’s Dream,” ‘‘The Haunted House,” and 
“ The Bridge of Sighs,” as among the foremost of the remark- 
able productions with which these two volumes are filled. ‘‘ The 
Song of the Shirt” is, perhaps, greater in popularity, by vir- 
tue of its subject, than either of these three, though it is un- 
uestionably second to all of them in substance and execution. 
hese four poems alone were enough to make any man’s repu- 
tation, and, in their own vitality, to insure a lasting remem- 
brance ; but associated with ‘‘ The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies ;” the troop of sweet and striking ‘ Sonnets;” ‘ The 
Elm Tree ;” ‘“‘The Two Swans;” ‘‘ Miss Killmansegg’s Leg ;” 
and others of equal calibre and maturity, the sum total of 
Hood’s Poems is a legacy of infinite value, and never-fading 
loveliness, to us and our posterity forever. Adorers as we are 
of Nature in all its best aspects and its most spiritual shadow- 
ings, we cannot refrain, in consideration, too, of its appropri- 
ateness to the season at which we are penning these remarks, | 
from treating curselves and our readers to an Ixtract from 
“The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies ;” a plea which is redo- 
lent of the exquisite, both in description, and imagination, and 
music. Thus sweetly doth the plea begin. 


‘*T'was in that mellow season of the year 
When the hot Sun singes the yellow leaves 
Till they be gold—and, with a broader sphere, 
The moon looks down on Ceres and her sheaves: 
When more abundantly the spider weaves, 
And the cold wind breathes from a chillier clime ; 
That forth I far’d, on one of those still eves, 
Touch’d with the dewy sadness of the time, 
To think how the bright months had spent their prime.” 


And thus pleasingly, after the interval of a stanza which we 
omit as less striking than its fellows, doth it proceed :— 


‘* Tt was a shady and sequester'd scene, 
Like those fam’d gardens of Boccaccio, 
Planted with his own laurels evergreen, 
And roses that for endless Summer blow ; 
And there were fountain springs to overflow 
Their marble basins—and cool green arcades 
Of tall o’erarching sycamores, to throw 
Athwart the dappled path their dancing shades, 
With timid coneys cropping the green blades.” 


And there were crystal pools, peopled with fish, 
Argent and gold; and some of Tyrian skin, 
Some crimson-barr'd ; and, ever, at a wish, 
They rose obsequious till the wave grew thin 
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As glass upon their backs, and then dived in, 
Quenching their ardent scales in watery gloom ; 
Whilst others with fresh hues row'd forth to win 
My changeable regard—for so we doom 
Things born of thought to vanish or to bloom. 


«And there were many birds of many dyes, 
From tree to tree still faring to and fro, 

And stately peacocks with their splendid eyes, 
And gorgeous pheasants with their golden glow, 
Like [ris just bedabbled in her bow, 

Besides some vocalists, without a name, 

That oft on fairy errands come and go, 

With accents magical :—and all were tame, 

And peckled at my hand where’er I came.” 





One more characteristic of the poetry which constitutes these 
volumes, and imparts singular additional value to them, is so 
admirably described by a writer in Lowe’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, that we shall not scruple to define it in that writer’s own 
words :—‘‘ The last quality we shall notice in the writings of 
the deceased poet is one which is a sure test of the rarest 
genius: we mean a skill, not only in the choice, but in the 
invention of measures. The movements of ‘ The Song of the 
Shirt,’ and of ‘The Bridge of Sighs,’ are by very much the 
most striking in modern poetry, not excepting the famous 
movement of ‘Hohenlinden,’ and some other of Campbell’s 
battle-pieces: and, since the Spencerian, we think that there has 
been invented no stanza equal to that of the ‘ Haunted House,’ 
in artistical construction and adaptation to the theme.” Asking 
our readers to remember in favour of our Magazine, that its very 
first Number led off with ‘‘ The Haunted House,” as its first 
article, we cannot better conclude this labour of love, in be- 
half of the imperishable fame of our lately departed bard, than 
by assuring his particular relations and friends, as well as the 
general public, that ‘‘in every future recital of the names of 
writers who have contributed to the stock of genuine English 
poetry, Thomas Hood will find honourable mention,” and insure 
permanent regard, 
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DARNLEY, OR THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 
(Smith and Elder.) 


Turis is the ninth volume of the works of one of our most 
unexceptionable writers of Fiction; an edition which Messrs. 
Smith and Elder, with an enterprise that does them honor, and 
at a cost which is moderate keyond belief, are bringing out, in 
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a series, to meet the great and increasing demand for wholesome 
Fiction, which distinguishes modern times. Mr. James is not 
only a most fertile and interesting teller of stories, but he in- 
variably points a moral in them, and never makes the slightest 
approach to the laxity of morals, or offensiveness of characters, 
or descriptions, belonging to the intense, or the repulsively coarse, 
schools. He is a writer of fiction that may enter our homes, 
and amuse, as well as instruct, us and our children by our 
hearth sides. 

This series has had the advantage of Mr. James’ own correc- 
tions and additions, and is printed on beautiful paper, and in a 
type that those whom the smaller sorts of print, alone, drive to 
spectacles, may easily read without. The getting up, in fact, 
is admirable, and the price, as already stated, when compared 
with the article provided, extraordinarily reasonable. We wish 
the Publishers all success in their useful speculation. 





THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Gursert a Beckett. 
(Punch Office.) 

We lately read somewhere, we cannot be certain where, a 
most lugubrious tirade against making a Joke of History, as 
this New Comer doth, but so little were we inoculated with the 
alarms of the alarmist, that, after roaring with laughter for an 
hour, by Shrewsbury clock, over this first part of the Comic 
History of England, with its funny, very ee illustrations, 
we consigned it to our only Young Hopeful, to clap into his 
travelling portmanteau, and carry off with him to school, there 
to be used for his extra edification, and the benefit of the 
peals of laughter it would infallibly provoke. 





CHAMP DE ROSES, Par Apo.trne Dunart-Favvet. 
(Simpkin and Marshall) | 

Mownsteur Favuvet is a Member of the University of France, 
and thoroughiy fitted, by education and taste, to edit, as he has 
here done, a very pleasing collection of Cotemporary French 
Poetry. The title is sweetly chosen—The Field of Roses—and 
the selections are not only of every possible variety, but what 
is of far more importance, they are of a high moral order, 
eschewing everything of the demoralising, or the unwholesomely 
exciting species. In fact, the young and the innocent may wander 
in Monsieur Fauvet’s Field of Roses, together with those of 
maturer years, and all reap instruction and amusement. 





VILLAGE TALES FROM THE BLACK FOREST. 
TransLatep By Meta Tayrtor. (Cundall, Bond Street.) 


_.Mras..Taxxor, herself a German, married to an Englishman, 
Mr, John Edward Taylor, of the well known and highly respect- 
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able printing firm of Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, has, in 
these translations from the tales of her fellow countryman, 
Berthold Auerbach, merited well of the English public. The 
tales are none of the now useless sort of Black Forest Banditti, 
or Castle and Caves-haunting Spectres, but are inileresting 
pictures of every-day German life, under aspects with which we 
in England are not familiar; and exponents of some of its 
virtues, and its wants. As a very agreeable variation from 
ordinary reading, and as endowed with much admonitory reflec- 
tion, we can conscientiously recommend this neat little and 
nicely printed book to the reading community; and we doubt 
not that the encouragement they will bestow upon it, will soon 
lead to the publication of the second volume, which the fair 
authoress promises them, in case this, her first, should meet with 
success. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
RACHEL. 

Let those of our readers who have not yet seen this won- 
derful Actress lose no time, this first week of August (during 
which she makes three more appearances) in paying the St. 
James’s Theatre a visit. Her style is such a contrast of purely 
intellectual force, as compared with that of the Physical Force 
School—the school of clenched jaws and fists; of distortive 
writhings, chattering teeth, loudness of voice (in lieu of in- 
tonation and modulation), and bounceable points and move- 
ments, that, if they have been evanescently smitten with 
the mere corporeal and (really) repulsive style of the latter, 
they cannot fail to be, by such contrast, disenchanted and 
disabused of their temporary predilections. No human being 
of the least pretensions to true taste should fail to see Rachel— 
the Miracle, and nothing less, of the French classical and intel- 
lectual Stage! - We-shall,shortly, return to the subject of her 
powers and performances, and more especially as to their being 
calculated (in contradistinction to the school of Physical force 
which is owr abhorrence, and should be every body’s avoidance) 
for a model and an exemplar to be studied by all who would 
aspire to the rank of genuine and first-rate impersonators of 
character. upon the Stage. 


THE COLOSSEUM. 


Hap the Colosseum existed at the time that Milton lived 
in Bunhill Row, or Shakspere chose his Whereabouts in the 
Vicinity of the Globe Theatre in Whitefriars, the Epic Poet, 
and the Bard for all Ages would, infallibly, have taken out 
tickets to admit them the year round, and have been the most 
frequent visitors of its Gothic Aviaries—its Stalactite Caverns— 
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its Alpine Torrent and Scenery—its interior Panorama of 
London by daylight and by moonlight—and the exterior one, 
spreading out in all its coup d’wil reality, beneath the Circular 
Altitude of its Colossal Substructure and expanded Dome. They 
would have done more than revel in the enchantment of this 
choice place of resort; they would have imparted their own 
sense of delight to their own times, and to posterity, ard, in ex- 
quisite Sonnets, or some analogous Melodies, have recorded 
imperishable testimonials to its inspiring attractions, and inex- 
haustible resources. 






MADAME TUSSAUD’S WAX WORKS, &c. 

We have spoken so lately of the accumulated attractions 
which Madame Tussaud and her worthy sons provide for all 
sight-seers, foreign or domestic, that we should appear to be 
repeating ourselves in so many set phrases, did we now do more 
than exhort those of our readers who have not seen the Baker- 
street Exhibition, with its waxwork effigies, and its Napoleon 
Relics, to lose no time in doing so; and those who have, to go 
and see them again. 





THE BATTLE OF SOBRAON. 

Burrorp’s Panorama of this fearful battle loses none of its 
interest with the public, who visit it in large numbers, and 
dwell upon its ensemble, and details, with manifest excitement, 
interest, and pride. The splendid Views, also, of Constanti- 
nople, and Athens, come in for their merited share of admira- 
tion and resort. Any one of the three Panoramas is. worth 
half a day’s analysis, and exploration by itself; and all 


will bear, and reward, repeated visits, and renewed inspection, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Year of the World, a Philosophical Poem, by W. B. Scott (Tai?) : 
The Works of G. P. R. James, vol. ix., Darnley oer and Elder): ‘Tracts 
for the Improvement of Popular Literature, No. 1 ean : Vill 
Tales from the Black Forest, translated by Meta Taylor (Cundail): The 
Biliad, or how to Criticise, a Satire, by T. M. Hughes: Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of Camoens, 2 vols., by John Adamson (Longman and Co.) : 
Sharpe's Journal; The People’s Journal ; and The Connoisseur, with a fine 

thograph of Leonardo da Vinci ; the of each of these three serials for 
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July : Report of British and F Society : the Comic H 
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to objections by Dr. Strauss and Mr. Harwood: by I. R. Park, M.D., 
F (Nisbet and Ch) : ; 


Several MSS., &c., are lying for our correspondents at our Publisher's. 











